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Soviet roadblock to recovery 

One accurate measure of how Soviet policy blocks gen- 
eral European reconstruction is provided by recent im- 
provements in the two western zones of Germany called 
Bizonia. In July, a month after the currency reform, in- 
dustrial production in the British and U.S. zones ad- 
vanced twenty per cent; general improvement has gone 
on through the year, so that an increase in July was 
expected, but authorities call an advance of this extent 
“unprecedented.” Another improvement lies in the more 
intangible but even more important field of eagerness 
for education. A German educator, Dr. Elizabeth Winkel- 
mann, attending an educational convention here, claims 
that “the eagerness for learning on the part of the chil- 
dren. . . and the idealism of their teachers in the face 
of terrible odds is the great hope for the future of our 
country.” And she attributes this upsurge of hope to the 
morale-building aspects of the Marshall plan. This Ger- 
man energy in the two fields is being prevented from 
affecting Europe as a whole by Russia’s brutal selfishness 
in keeping Germany divided. The eastern zone would be 
manifesting a like improvement if it were free. Instead, 
ithas been bled economically, it is being sealed off from 
the rest of Germany, and the latest announcement, that 
tlections in the zone will be postponed for a year, shows 
that Russia is confident that eastern Germany will be 
completely in the Soviet bag by then. Since the whole of 
Germany cannot now be geared to the rehabilitation of 
Europe, it is crucial that the part of Germany that can 
beso geared should get down to the job soon. That is why 
the formation of a western government, which will be 
formally launched late in September, is so important. It 
| is important not only because it is essential for Ger- 
| many’s own rebuilding and that of Western Europe, but 
also because a Western Germany that will, in all prob- 
ability, be improving will be what has been called a 
“show-window” toward the East. Restless Soviet satellites, 
not so prospercus, will feel the tug toward the West. 


Gathering clouds in Asia 

The good tidings about the proclamation of Korean 
self-government, on August 15, were accompanied by 
distressing reports of rapid communist penetration in 
Asia. Red agitation in Malaya, establishment of a Soviet 
Embassy in Bangkok, the ascendency of a left-wing gov- 
emment in Indo-China—all point to one conclusion: 
communism, unless effectively checked soon, will take 
toot and grow in Asia. China, clearly, is by no means 
immune to the dangers of communist control. Despite all- 
out efforts by Chiang Kai-shek’s Government, Chinese 
Communists still gain ground and the government loses 
proportionately. Slowly, but steadily, the Communists are 
consolidating their position in North China and Man- 
churia; they are already a serious threat south of the 


* 


Yellow River and are preparing to cross the Yangtze 
Kiang; last June they made a sudden raid on Kaifeng, 
capital of Honan province and key to the East China 
plain. Beyond expectation, the Chiang Kai-shek Govern- 
ment has been able to withstand the Red tide, but whether 
it can do so much longer is doubtful. American aid, as 
allotted last year by congressional vote—to the amount 
of $+30,000,000—comes only in the form of food and 
medical supplies; not a single round of ammunition was 
sent to the hard-pressed Chinese Nationalist troops. And 
yet our Pacific bases, such as Guam, Saipan, Okinawa 
and the Philippines, are full of military supply dumps in 
which arms and ammunition rot away. 


Chinese home policy 

On the domestic front, the Chinese Government has 
made significant progress toward economic stabilization. 
Among other reforms, China’s currency has been put on 
a gold basis. The new regulations aim at controlling cur- 
rency, stabilizing wages and prices and bringing national 
revenue to at least 70 per cent of expenditures. Despite 
this progress, if more substantial aid to China is not 
forthcoming, a communized and sovietized China may 
have to be taken into consideration. It should be evident 
that, once China goes communist, no dam or new “Chi- 
nese wall” will be able to stop the Soviet tide. That Stalin 
may suddenly decide to shift his efforts from Europe to 
Asia is not unlikely. After all, China was designated as 
the first “mission land” of the communist program by 
Lenin himself. 


Silicosis case explodes 

In its issue of last March the Canadian monthly 
Relations, run by the Jesuit Fathers of the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire in Montreal, carried an article on deaths from 
silicosis which we briefly summarized in a Comment, 
April 24. The article, by Burton Ledoux, was a lengthy 
and detailed indictment of working conditions and poli- 
cies in the mines of Canada China Clay and Silica, Ltd., 
of Saint-Rémi-d’Amherst, in the Province of Quebec. 
M. Ledoux charged: 1) insufficient protection of the 
workers from the clouds of silica dust, which, when in- 
haled over a long period of time, produces the disease 
known as silicosis; 2) low wages; 3) a callous attitude 
on the part of the company; 4) discrimination in giving 
the safer jobs to English-speaking Canadians. Fifty-four 
workers, he said, had died of silicosis; and he traced the 
responsibility to certain financial groups which allegedly 
controlled Canada China Clay and Silica, Ltd. The May 
issue of Relations carried a rebuttal on the part of the 
company. The case seems to have caused a great deal of 
stir in journalistic, financial and political circles. Then, 
in July, came the bombshell. Father Richard, the editor, 


was removed, and Father Dugré, as temporary editor, 
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published a “rectification,” conceding most of the com- 
pany’s case. But Le Devoir and Notre Temps, Canadian 
Catholic papers, were not satisfied. Le Devoir made an 
independent investigation and, while conceding a number 
of errors of fact on the part of M. Ledoux, seemed sub- 
stantially satisfied with what he said of working condi- 
tions. For example, M. Ledoux’s fifty-four deaths had 
been reduced to three by the company; Le Devoir esti- 
mated twenty-eight in its July 7 issue. Notre Temps, 
which in its May 22 issue had carried an article com- 
menting unfavorably on the company’s rebuttal, on July 
17 demanded a government investigation. On August 10, 
the municipal council of Saint-Rémi-d’Amherst passed a 
resolution to the effect 1) that it agreed substantially 
with M. Ledoux’s analysis of working conditions; 2) that 
the number of deaths was not far below M. Ledoux’s 
estimate; 3) that a government investigation was called 
for. We are naturally in no position to pass judgment 
on the merits of the controversy, but one question is apt 
to occur to the public; in view of the attitude of Le 
Devoir, Notre Temps and the municipal council of Saint- 
Rémi-d’Amherst, might not Fr. Richard’s action be jus- 
tified, since he is a man of established reputation for 
knowledge and balanced judgment? When elementary 
social justice is at stake, a sound estimate would seem to 
be based not so much upon minor inaccuracies, often 
incidental to such a discussion, as upon the general right- 
ness of the position assumed. 


Crops and prices 

As the 1948 growing season draws to a close, record 
crops seem assured. The expected results are chiefly two: 
lowered food costs and a considerable outlay of money 
by government to ward off shock to the farm economy. 
As was implied last week, food-consuming urbanites will 
rejoice at the former and tend to lose patience at the 
latter. But before jumping to conclusions, it would be 
well to weigh a few facts. Some weeks back, the Crop 
Reporting Board estimated 1948 output in 52 principal 
crops at 128 per cent of the 1923-32 base period. The 
1946 aggregate was 126 per cent, and the 1942 total 123 
per cent. This year we face the biggest corn crop in his- 
tory, over 3,300 million bushels. Oats and barley are well 
above average. Wheat will probably total 1,240 or more 
million bushels, while the carry-over will be about 195 
million. That means much more wheat to get rid of than 
we have a market for domestically. With Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia, promised a crop exceeding that of last year 
by about the same amount we shipped to European coun- 
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tries, chances for big export markets are not very bri 
Accordingly, as much as 300 million bushels of U, § 
wheat may have to be supported under our loan program, 
if farmers find the storage space. In any case, the Goy. 
ernment will probably lose on the deal, just as it is doing 
on potatoes, which are currently in excess of demand, 
The prospects of wheat-price declines, harmful to farm. 
ers, is just another reminder that the United States mise 
a golden opportunity of assured foreign markets at reg. 
sonable, if not high prices, when Congress failed to ap. 
prove the International Wheat Agreement. By January, 
1949 the damage to foreign markets may be an accom. 
plished fact. Within the next few months the Federal 
Government may pay out as much as $1,500 million fo; 
supports. That seems a lot of money to spend on agricul. 
tural stabilization, but farm collapse must be averted. An 
expanded school-lunch program and use of food stamps 
for sub-standard-income families would help use the sur. 
plus, but the real solution must come from readjustment 
of production patterns by proper handling of parity 
schedules and by international agreements on basic con. 
modities, especially grains. 


Christian land policy 

“Back to the land” is understood by different people 
in various ways. Speaking to Young Christian Worker 
at Hove, Sussex, recently, His Eminence Bernard Cardi. 
nal Griffin indicated a wrong way of interpreting the ex. 
pression. The British prelate warned that the “back to the 
land theory,” as sometimes understood, does not offer a 
complete solution for England’s problems. “We are in. 
dustrialized and we have got to meet the position,” he 
said. Indeed, the same modifying factor must today be 
taken into consideration the world over, though in differ. 
ing degrees. Now a correct interpretation of the land- 
ward movement does just that. It accepts the industrial 
revolution and the advent of mechanization as irreversible 
historical developments, not to be lightly dismissed in 
favor of a simpler, but not necessarily better, era of 
science, art and handicraft. The more realistic section of 
the rural movement—that designation is preferred to 
“hack-to-the-land”—is no foe of the machine, in so far 
as its use works for the good of family and community. 
Far-seeing ruralists have no illusions that fragmentation 
of land, or distributism of itself, is the way to social 
reform. If they oppose excessive holdings and absentee 
landlordism, it is because of the social and economic evils 
associated with them. Such opposition implies no belie! 
that family-type farm units can be multiplied indefinitely. 
There are, after all, limits to available acreage, and mod- 
ern society has legitimate calls for work-contributions 
other than husbandry. But despite the distinctions, ot 
rather because of them, a true philosophy of the land is 
more urgent than ever. If all families cannot farm full 
time—it is neither necessary nor desirable that the 
should—at least they need not be victims of that excessive 
concentration of people and economic resources which 
we witness today. Nor should industrialization itself de 
stroy the land, as ecologists warn us that it all too often 
tends to do in the concrete. Pius XII, in a radio addres 
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on April 6, 1946, amidst a world food crisis, made a 
comment worth pondering: “Mothers and fathers of fami- 
lies, see to it that your children understand better how 
sacred is bread and the earth which yields it. Our times 
have forgotten it too much.” Such is the thought which 
inspires the genuine Christian rural movement of today. 


Draft booms Cupid 


President Truman’s directive of August 20 to selective 
service boards to begin mailing classification question- 
naires to men from nineteen to twenty-five was praise- 
worthily liberal. Married men, most farmers, men with 
dependents, were deferred, and though for occupational 
deferment a man must prove that he is practically indis- 
pensable, the probability is that local draft boards will 
interpret this rather generously. Immediately it got 
around that married men are exempt there was a wave 
of applications at marriage-license bureaus; youngsters 
were speeding up their marriages so as to get out from 
under, for the President’s directive just said “married” ; 
it didn’t say how long one must be married before he is 
deferred. The point to note, though, is that the President’s 
applications of the Selective Service regulations can be 
amended at any time, and that therefore the young men 
who are marrying to escape the draft may be jumping 
out of the frying pan into the fire. Because if these mar- 
riages become so numerous as to diminish appreciably 
those available for service, then the President may be 
forced to establish a time element, and the newly married 
hoper to escape the draft may find himself in the draft 
and with a wife as well. We venture to suggest that it’s 
unwise so to rush Cupid. 


Hiring hall illegal 

In an unanimous decision on August 18, the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled that the union hiring hall 
as operated by the National Maritime Union (CIO) on 
the Great Lak¢,siolates the Taft-Hartley Act by causing 
employers to «isctriminate against non-union workers. 
In theory, the Board did not hold that the hiring hall by 
its very nature ran afoul of the Taft-Hartley Act, since 
the decision stressed the illegal manner in which the 
NMU allegedly operated the halls, but in practice the 
effect is the same. The facts of maritime life being what 
they are, it is scarcely conceivable that any hiring hall 
in which unions have an authoritative voice would not 
discriminate against non-union workers. In all probabil- 
ity, therefore, barring an unexpected decision by the 
courts, the hiring hall will have a precarious existence so 
long as the Taft-Hartley Act is the law of the land. That 
this state of affairs will have a disturbing influence on 
industrial relations in the maritime industry the Board 
itself appeared to recognize. “It is our duty,” the decision 
teads, “to administer the law as written, not to pass upon 
the wisdom of its provisions”—which seems like an obvi- 
ous hint to Congress to have another look at the union- 
security provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. The hiring 
hall arose as a reasonable and necessary answer to the 
problem of recruiting workers for docks and ships. Mari- 
time work is mostly casual employment, that is, employ- 


ment “which arises out of a job the duration of which is 
comparatively brief.” Under such circumstances, favori- 
tism, insecurity and racketeering are inevitable unless 
some means can be found to bring men and jobs together 
in an orderly and equitable way. This the properly con- 
ducted hiring hall does, with satisfaction to both workers 
and employers. Men who formerly had to roam from 
dock to dock or ship to ship seeking jobs, completely at | 
the mercy of employers or their agents, can now register 
in the hiring hall with the satisfying knowledge that, as 
job opportunities arise, they will have a fair and equal 
chance to obtain them. We welcome the NLRB decision 
only because it will force Congress to re-examine the 
whole problem of union security, especially in the casual 
trades. 


Sweden: domestic and foreign policies 

The normally calm flow of Swedish affairs is currently 
agitated by the same important issues that stir America: 
forthcoming elections, inflation and the ever-growing 
threat of Soviet Russia. In the election campaign now in 
full swing, Liberals and Conservatives alike muster sup- 
porters for the purpose of defeating the Social Demo- 
crats, who have held office since 1932. The election to 
the Riksdag occurs on September 19. Resurgent Liberals 
accuse the Social Democrats of many “serious blunders,” 
especially of governmental inability to stop rising infla- 
tion. The Conservative and Farmers parties voice similar 
criticisms. On one issue there is unanimity. The Commu- 
nists, who hold 15 seats out of a total 115 in the lower 
chamber, are fought vigorously by all four major parties. 
There, however, harmony ceases. The Social Democratic 
Government is under bitter attack for excessive taxes, 
retention of rationing, the export and import licensing 
systems, and inadequate planning of administration; yet 
the facts do not justify all the pre-election criticism. 
Except Switzerland and Belgium, Sweden is probably the 
only country in Europe enjoying considerable freedom 
and relative prosperity. The September elections are 
bound to show whether the Swedes, continuing along the 
“middle road,” will retain these, or will run the risk of 
losing both by shifting violently to right or left. 


Shadow from the East 

All phases of Swedish life today are dominated by fear 
of Russia. During two world wars, the Swedes succeeded 
in remaining “neutral”; they would like very much to 
do the same in what they think will be World War III. 
But with the examples of Czechoslovakia and Finland 
before them, they see that chances of successful “neu- 
trality” toward Russia are slim. Last winter an inter- 
Scandinavian defense system was an attractive idea that 
did not get beyond the stage of preliminary talks. Today 
the Swedish Government is hastily arming and intro- 
ducing new defense measures which are said to go be- 
yond those taken during the last war. Nobody in Sweden 
cares to deny that invasion, if it should come, would 
come from Soviet Russia. Accordingly, Communists are 
recognized as an overt menace, and strategic government 
posts are being cleared of them. Great stress is put on air 
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defense against air-borne invasion. Plane production has 
been stepped up considerably. Over and above the Navy 
and Air Force, the country could put 600,000 men in the 
field on short notice. Sweden is taking no chances, except 
the biggest chance of all—planning on neutrality in a 
third world war. 


New credit controls 

If you want to buy an automobile after September 19, 
you will be asked to make a down payment of one-third 
the cost, and complete all payments within eighteen 
months. If it is a refrigerator you want, or a radio, or a 
davenport, the down payment will be one-fifth the cost 
and, supposing the credit is not above $1,000, you will 
have fifteen months in which to write off the bill. You 
can, however, still buy saxophones, diamond necklaces 
and silver coffee-pots without any restriction whatsoever 
—that is, if the dealer will give you the credit. If you are 
a buyer for a church, or school, or hospital, you can 
disregard the whole business. Such are the main features 
of the regulation for consumer instalment buying an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board on August 19. In 
some respects, the new Regulation, which applies part of 
the anti-inflation legislation passed last month by Con- 
gress, is less drastic than the old wartime Regulation W, 
which expired November 1, 1947, but not in its enforce- 
ment provisions. Any dealer caught violating the rules is 
liable to a maximum fine of $10,000 and ten years in 
prison. As for the anti-inflationary effects of this legis- 
lation, most observers seem inclined to agree with Sen- 
ator Charles W. Tobey, Republican, of New Hampshire, 
who said: “The mountain has labored and brought forth 
a mouse. The public should not get the idea that this 
credit stuff is going to be translated into lower prices for 
it.” At the moment, instalment credit stands at an all- 
time peak of $7.2 billion. This figure sounds worse than 
it really is, since in view of the current level of income 
and production it is scarcely out of line, percentage-wise, 
with pre-war custom. The purpose of the curbs on con- 
sumer credit is not so much to do away with instalment 
buying as to slow the rate at which it has been rising. 
This will have only a minor effect on prices. 


Film censorship: Germany and Switzerland 

The first film to appear in Germany after the war had 
its premiére in Berlin on October 15, 1946. It was a 
Russian-licensed picture called The Murderers Are 
Among Us. Today a million people attend motion pic- 
tures daily in Germany. The children and aged apart, 45 
per cent of Germany’s population go to the movies at 
least twice a month. So Germans are putting to them- 
selves many of the questions which have long been de- 
bated here. Our Town and The Song of Bernadette, inci- 
dentally, were very favorably received, even though the 
former was not a great box-office success. According to 
Max Gritschneder, S.J., in Stimmen der Zeit for July, 
1948, there is talk in the U. S. and British zone of estab- 
lishing a sort of “German Hays Office,” which would 
develop a production code and a board of reviewers. But 
the question still stands as to who would appoint the 
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board. In Switzerland the authorities have taken a posi. 
tive stand in favor of certain types of control. Each can. 
ton exercises its own censorship, with the canton of Zurich 
as a sort of “leader among equals.” Switzerland’s federal 
laws expressly exclude motion pictures from the protec. 
tion that is afforded to the freedom of the press. It takes 
the position that the state is not in the position of an 
educator and guardian of those who attend motion pic. 
tures; it cannot take into account the possible harm that 
over-sensitive and easily influenced people may suffer 
from the films, and looks to the normal, healthy human 
being. It maintains, none the less, in the words of an 
appeal decision by the Swiss Federal Council: “The state 
can no longer permit that the basic political, moral and 
religious principles of our people be affected in a manner 
prejudicial to the welfare of the state, through recourse 
to the laws that guarantee freedom. In other words, these 
laws should not be so abused as to undermine our demo. 
cratic state and its moral and religious foundations,” 
These sober words can bear some meditation in Holly. 
wood, where producers appear to be shivering from a 
slight economic chill. 


It’s in the satchel 

When the venerable (approaching forty, he says) 
Satchel Paige was signed up by the Cleveland Indians, 
Manager Lou Boudreau probably figured that he had ac. 
quired a foxy old veteran who would be good for a 
couple of innings on the mound when the Tribe was in 
a tight spot. The Dark Destroyer himself, when asked 
whether his aged frame (well, he has been pitching for 
twenty-odd years) would stand up to the competition 
offered by the youthful and vigorous sluggers of the 
American League, allowed that he might not be as young 
as he used to be, but that he could still “outcute ’em.” 
In Chicago, however, the dazed White Sox, who faced the 
ancient one on two successive Friday nights, are still 
wondering what hit them. “Paige Blax5- White Sox” is 
threatening to become monotonous. hr dx first game, a 
solitary White Soxer managed to get as far as third base; 
in the second, even that meager consolation was denied 
the boys from the Windy City. And in Cleveland, at the 
announcement that Satchel Paige is going to start, the 
fans pack themselves into the stadium until it gapes a 
the seams. To date, he has five wins and one loss. But 
about this business of the old gentleman’s age. In an u- 
guarded moment OI’ Satchmo offered $500 to any Cleve- 
land man who could prove that he was in professional 
baseball before 1927. Promptly up bobs one Carl Goetz 
with the photostat of a 1926 box-score from Memphis, 
listing “Satchel” as pitcher. This was confirmed by Alex 
Herman, who signed Satchel to the Chattanooga Black 
Lookouts in 1926. As the veteran parted from $500, he 
asked Goetz: “Say, how much did that photostat cost 


you?” “Two dollars,” said Goetz. “Five hundred for | 


two,” said Paige, “maybe I oughta quit pitching and 
start lookin’ for suckers like me.” No need to look far, 


venerable sir; just think of all the club owners who | 
passed you up for twenty years because you were 4 | 


Negro. 
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Washington Front 








To write a fevered dispatch from the Potomac on the 
movements of statesmen and legislators at August’s end 
would be absurd pretense. The truth is that everyone who 
can escape the capital has done so. President Truman 
cruises along Chesapeake Bay, Congressmen have fled to 
remote corners of the world, the Supreme Court long 
since has folded; and the business of running the great- 
est government in the world has settled down to a holding 
operation. 

True, the State Department faces new Russian crises 
sharply at 10 a.m. and 4 P.M. daily, but that virtually 
has become the norm. The House Un-American Activities 
Committee still manages Page-One headlines in most 
editions, but by now that is almost normal, too. Other- 
wise, save for swarms of tourists arriving on every train 
and bus to endure the heat and more neo-classic stone 
masonry than anywhere else in America, Washington 
plods along toward Labor Day much the same as the rest 
of the country. 

It is clear from the advertisements that you can buy 
a good $6,000 home here for $14,000 if you hurry and 
get in on the ground floor. The Washington Senators, the 
baseball club, are in seventh place in the American 
League, and nothing could be more normal. The dozens 
of Washington night clubs that flourished on war profits 





are reporting lean pickings, but the Shoreham Terrace 
of an evening still can boast a clientele of more big names 
than just about any other place in the United States. 

Yet for all the 1cte summer quietude, shot and canister 
fly in a two-block area on Connecticut Avenue just above 
the Mayflower Hotel. This is the terrain between the 
headquarters of the Democratic National Committee and 
the Republican National Committee. It is a dull hour . 
when Senator J. Howard McGrath, the Democratic chair- 
man, isn’t pulling the lanyard on the Republicans, or 
when the Republicans aren’t answering back in oratorical 
kind. Charges and counter-charges are flying so fast 
many never see the light of newsprint day, but it is all 
part of the warm-up for a violently partisan campaign. 

There is at least one serious note in these partisan 
exchanges. There is danger of a severe fracture of the 
amicable relationship which has surrounded the so-called 
bipartisan foreign policy. It began when Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey from Albany said some friendly words for 
Italy’s role in the future of her pre-war colonies. The 
Democrats interpreted this immediately as a play for the 
Italian vote in November, and there were dark hints 
that as Mr. Dewey’s advisers know this matter has been 
under consideration, he might have been careless with 
a confidence. Mr. Truman said the question was for the 
United Nations, not domestic political debate, to decide. 

This question of how far bipartisan agreement goes in 
keeping foreign affairs out of the political campaign 
could be a delicate one in coming weeks. 

CuarLes LUCEY 
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St. John College, Cleveland, announces the opening of 
its Institute of Social Education, October 4. Twenty 
courses are offered in such fields as Social Relations, 
Labor, Family Life, Religion, Speech, Literature, Inter- 
national Relations. “The program,” says the prospectus, 
is open to students from every walk of life, regardless 
of race, color, religion or previous education.” Classes 
are held three evenings a week for two hours. A nominal 
fee of four dollars is charged for each ten-week course. 
> Mrs. Vashti McCollum has returned to the charge in 
the Illinois courts, in an effort to get an interpretation 
of the Supreme Court’s ruling against released time that 
would halt religion classes of all types, whether on or 
off public-school premises. Judge Grover W. Watson, in 
Champaign County Circuit Court, handed down a simple 
order prohibiting religious instruction in the “manner 
heretofore conducted.” As NCWC News Service points 
out, the classes held in the school buildings had been 
discontinued last March, after the Supreme Court’s 
adverse ruling. The Champaign News-Gazette quoted 
Mrs. McCollum as saying that she was “right back where 
I started from three years ago. ... I have wasted all 
this time and money without an order prohibiting the 









schools from aiding and abetting in carrying on these 
classes.” She is said to be thinking of going to the 
Supreme Court again. 
>The World Council of Churches was officially voted 
into existence at Amsterdam in the Netherlands on Au- 
gust 23 by delegates from more than forty nations. 
Cardinal De Jong, Archbishop of Utrecht, on behalf of 
all the Dutch archbishops and bishops, ordered Mass to 
be celebrated in all Catholic churches for the success 
of the Assembly. The Church must remain aloof from 
the Council’s deliberations, he said, but this attitude 
is not based on fears for the loss of prestige or other 
purely tactical considerations . . . it stems exclusively 
from the Catholic Church’s realization that it must 
irrevocably remain faithful to the task entrusted to 
it by Christ... . 
Only in one way, he said, can the division of Christianity 
be ended: by a return to the Catholic Church. A writer 
in De Linie, Amsterdam Catholic weekly, hoped that 
the World Council might be “a tool by which real 
union of all Christians in one Catholic Church of Christ 
may be advanced.” 
> Fathers Edward B. Rooney and Gerald G. Walsh, of 
the Society of Jesus, have just returned from their sec- 
ond mission for War Relief Services—NCWC to the DP 
camps of Europe. They interviewed more than a thousand 
professors, whose qualifications and suitability for teach- 
ing here will be circulated to more than 600 U.S. schools. 
C. K. 
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Editorials 











Labor Day, 1948 


On this Labor Day, in the year 1948, more than 16 mil- 
lion men and women are dues-paying members of the 
AFL, the CIO, the Railroad Brotherhoods, or some un- 
affiliated union. Never before, not even during the war 
years, have so many American workers been organized. 
Despite the Taft-Hartley Act, the law of the land now for 
more than a year, our trade unions have made steady 
progress; and this progress is reflected in healthy treas- 
uries, in favorable contracts with employers and, most 
of all, in the unswerving loyalty of union members. Even 
the friends of the labor movement would never have 
dared to predict that union-shop elections, mandatory 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, would show, as they have 
shown, such overwhelming rank-and-file sentiment for 
trade unionism. No organization need fear the future 
which can count on this kind of devotion from its 
members. 

Nevertheless, union opposition to the Taft-Hartley Act 
has in no way diminished, and no labor leader comes to 
mind who is willing to settle for anything less than out- 
right repeal. Labor leaders are still bitter over the passage 
of a law which to them seems unjust and vindictive, and 
designed to destroy their ovement. They continue to 
feel, as the first generations of labor leaders felt, that 
unions are underdogs in their relations with management 
and need the friendly support, not the opposition, of 
government. They suspect employers as a group, and 
remain apprehensive about the future. 

Under the circumstances it does little good to point 
out to them that, far from having been enslaved by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, they have made progress under it, and 
that their worst fears have certainly not been realized. 
They will tell you that, had the Taft-Hartley Act not 
been on the books, they would have made much more 
progress during the year than was actually made; and 
that, anyhow, this is not the time, when the factor of 
supply and demand favors the sellers of labor, to pass a 
final judgment. “Wait,” they will tell you, “until the next 
depression, and then you will see what a crushing weapon 
the 80th Congress gave to employers.” 

Though a good deal can be said for this position, it 
would be a pity were labor leaders to permit themselves 
to be forced into a purely defensive attitude, to become 
the victims of fear, frustration and resentment. There is 
too much that needs doing today, too much that will not 
be done, or will not be done so well, unless labor has a 
hand in it. 

We are, truly, living through critical times. The end 
of the shooting war against Germany and Japan marked 
the beginning of a cold war with Soviet Russia, and in 
this war we shall be engaged for some years to come. 
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What is at stake in the unprecedented struggle is not a 
lost province, or disputed boundary, or lush foreign mar. 
ket, but our very way of life and existence as a free na. 
tion. Organized labor understands this very well, as its 
support of ERP, its opposition to the communist-backed 
Third Party, its generous assistance to democratic trade 
unionists in Europe, show. 

But it is not enough to buttress our friends abroad 
with military and economic aid. To win the cold war we 
must remain strong at home. We must demonstrate the 
superiority of our system and way of life. Among other 
things, this requires cooperation between labor and man. 
agement to maintain a healthy economy, as the Social 
Action Department of the NCWC pointed out in its ex. 
cellent Labor Day statement. “We earnestly call upon 
labor and management,” the statement reads, “to let by. 
gones be bygones and to work together more generously 
than ever before ‘in joint effort to avoid social conflict 
and promote cooperation for the common good.’ ” In the 
nature of things it is up to management to extend the 
hand of fellowship. We hope that it will do so. We are 
confident that such a gesture would not be ignored by 
the men and women who lead the great trade-union move- 
ment of America. 

On the progress already made, we congratulate our 
workers. On this Labor Day, we ask God’s blessing for 
the years to come. 


World congress 


The second annual congress of the World Movement for 
World Federal Government will be held in Luxembourg 
September 5 to 11. A year ago only eight delegates rep- 
resented the leading U. S. federalist group, United World 
Federalists, at the first congress, held in Montreux. This 
year no fewer than fifty UWF members will attend, one 
proof among many of the phenomenal progress the world 
federalist movement has made in this country during the 
past year. That progress, it is true, has occurred chiefly 
among the American rank and file. The official policy- 
makers have not been impressed. In May Secretary Mar- 
shall and UN delegate Warren Austin abruptly scotched 
the UWF attempt to gain congressional support for an 
early UN conference “for the purpose of making the 
UN capable of enacting, interpreting and enforcing world 
law to prevent war.” Both Republican and Democratic 
platform-makers rejected UWF-proposed planks at their 
conventions. 

Undismayed by such rebuffs, the World Federalists 
stepped up their nation-wide campaign. Over 400 branch 
offices are now at work, Printed matter is pouring oul 
of the national headquarters at 7 East 12th St., New York 
City, at the rate of 40,000 pieces a day. Such a prodigious 
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propaganda job has not been seen since the days of the 
League to Enforce Peace after World War I. Recent 
public-opinion polls indicate that the UWF drive is hav- 
ing similar success. Seven out of ten American voters 
today favor radical revision of the UN Charter. 

At the Luxembourg congress, the U. S. delegates will 
meet with world federalists from a score of countries. 
Perhaps they can exchange tips on propaganda techniques 
for information on how to win friends among the policy- 
makers, at which their European confréres apparently 
excel. While UWF can point to a mere handful of con- 
gressional converts, the Europeans count hundreds of 
responsible political leaders among their backers. In 
most countries they have formed Parliamentary Groups 
committed to eventual world government. (Most of the 
French leaders now pressing for a Western European 
Parliament are world federalists). The French Parlia- 
mentary Group numbers about 200 members, drawn from 
all parties; the British group has 100; the Luxembourg 
group includes three-quarters of the Parliament; the 
Italian group mustered, at the time the Constituent As- 
sembly recessed, 214 deputies. A smaller group is work- 
ing in the Dutch parliament, and other cells are reported 
to be organizing in Norway, India and Japan. 

The various Parliamentary Groups, however, are far 
from united on methods of procedure. The success of the 
world movement will largely depend on the ability of 
the Luxembourg congress to work out a common pro- 
gram of world-wide action. Here the experience of the 
U. S. delegation should be helpful. After years of di- 
visive controversy, most U. S. federalists agreed on a 
common program a year ago at St. Louis. Their real 
progress dates from that agreement. 

The Luxembourg delegates will find it necessary to 
reconcile radical British and French proposals with the 
more conservative St. Louis platform. The British leader, 
Henry Usborne, M.P., is convinced that “our statesmen 
can no longer negotiate world government for us.” He 
proposes therefore to hold a “People’s World Constitu- 
tional Convention” in 1950. Jean Lameroux, French fed- 
eralist leader, prefers “parliamentary action carried out 
according to legal usage,” but issuing in a similar world 
convention. Both plans seem to ignore the United Nations. 
UWF spokesmen, on the other hand, have sedulously dis- 
claimed any desire to scuttle the UN. They propose to 
use its amending processes (Art. 109) in order to trans- 
form it into a limited world government. To this end 
they are following a double-barreled formula: nation- 
wide propaganda to create an irresistible popular de- 
mand, and concurrent efforts to win congressional con- 
verts. They believe that, given another year, they can 
induce our Government to initiate negotiations leading to 
a UN amending convention. Can they persuade their 
European brethren to wait a year before committing 
themselves to a People’s Convention, independent of UN? 
If the Luxembourg Congress were to give official ap- 
proval to such a radical move, having even the appear- 
ance of by-passing UN, it would seriously embarrass, if 
it did not destroy, the world government movement 


in the United States. 








German-Polish discussions 


Our Correspondence page in this issue shows an acute 
difference of opinion on a matter of the deepest concern 
to the peace of Europe: that of Poland’s western bound- 
aries (cf. AM. 7/17/48). Catholic Germans and Poles 
stand firmly united with their respective fellow-country- 
men in advocating conflicting claims. , 

A peculiarly painful element in this dissension is the 
problem it presents to the Pope as the common father 
of all Christendom. His carefully weighed and deeply 
solicitous words of March 1 have been taken by the one 
side as an approval of the present arrangement, by the 
other, as a condemnation. 

To Germans who have been over-hasty in expressing 
their gratitude to the Pope for what seemed to them 
like a verdict in their favor, Bishop Neuhaeusler of Mun- 
ich recalled that the Pope had refrained from any pro- 
nouncement on the boundary question and confined his 
remarks simply to sympathy for the suffering expellees. 
From the other angle, Cardinal Hlond’s weekly paper, 
the Tygodnik Warszawski, made the same point equally 
clear, thus replying to the constantly and furiously re- 
peated communist onslaughts. It is significant that the 
editor of Cardinal Sapieha’s paper, Pawel Jaszenicka. 
Poland’s leading Catholic journalist, was arrested on 
August 13 by the Communists, presumably for attempting 
to place an obstacle against the communist plan to drive 
a wedge between the people of Catholic Poland and the 
Vatican. 

Over a year ago, in the May, 1947 issue of the Ger- 
man Catholic monthly, Frankfurter Hefte, its editors, 
Walter Dirks and Eugen Kogon, undertook to plead for 
peace and constructive action in the face of the terrific 
resentment they saw seething among their own people 
over the loss of Germany’s western territories. They re- 
minded their compatriots of Germany’s complicity. They 
recalled to them that the latest partition of Poland was 
originally agreed upon by Ribbentrop and Molotov, 
whose decisions were later accepted by the four Allied 
Powers, and they emphasized the total lack of security 
that the Polish people feel under their present conditions. 
Fully conscious of the gross violation of Potsdam’s hu- 
mane provisions which accompanied the expulsions, and 
of the injustice of making the innocent suffer along with 
the guilty, they none the less warned the Germans against 
jumping eagerly at every opportunity to find a “justifica- 
tion” for their own political crimes and against “waiting 
impatiently for the possibility of renewing unscrupulous 
power politics which would completely put an end to 
every attempt to form a better foundation for a lasting 
peace.” 

The expulsions, they concluded, were “just—in view 
of the injustices already committed by Germany; unjust 
—both in their methods and their measure, in view of 
the Better World which had been proclaimed.” They 
asked their people to raise no false hopes, not to ask for 
a revision but to seek a Realpolitik which would deal 
with the terrible human situation in which the suffering 
peoples of all these countries now find themselves. 
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The present situation, let us recall, is as yet not per- 
manent but, by the terms of the Yalta agreement, is still 
open to discussion. Even the fact that the USSR assumes 
its permanence means little, for Stalin might change his 
mind overnight and command all Germans to be returned 
to Poland regardless. A solution can be reached only 
if and when both parties to the dispute can be heard. The 
spirit of nationalism should be banned by all concerned, 
and the matter should be discussed in the larger frame- 
work of a genuinely international setting. It is in crises 
like this that nationalism has shown its utter incompe- 
tence to bring any kind of peace to the world. 

Catholics, above all, have the duty to strive for a 
reconciliation, cost what it may. As the non-Catholic 
world now struggles for a unity which it cannot find 
within itself, it is the supreme vocation of Catholics to 
interpret to a divided world that unity which the Saviour 
bequeathed to them. 


Film aid (2?) to Austria 


If your son or daughter were a youth in Austria today, 
he or she would very likely be in danger of contracting 
tuberculosis, almost as likely to get one of the social dis- 
eases and almost certainly would suffer from malnutri- 
tion. This is the sad truth, because seventy per cent of 
Viennese youth, for example, are on the verge of tuber- 
culosis, fifteen to twenty per cent of all the youth of the 
city are infected with social disease, three-fourths are 
undernourished, and juvenile delinquency is three times 
the pre-war rate. 

Despite these horrible facts, states famous Father Flan- 
agan of Boys Town in a posthumously published report 
prepared at the invitation of the Army, “the Austrian 
youth for the most part show unexpected energies, tre- 
mendous enthusiasm.” 

Unfortunately, part of the energy and enthusiasm 
shown is for seeing and imitating gangster and crime 
films of U.S. origin. Such films, the priest reports police 
authorities as saying, “encourage hungry and bewildered 
youths to go out and do similar things in real life to get 
money and relieve their miserable conditions.” 

We are justly proud of the $16-billion aid this country 
has poured out for the reconstruction of the war-shattered 
world, but certainly we have no right or privilege to ruin 
morale while we rebuild bodies. To rehabilitate bone and 
muscle and at the same time brutalize the soul is the best 
way to raise another generation of cultural gorillas. 

With all the silly horror rampant these days at the 
very mention of the word censorship (contrast the sane 
statement from Switzerland in this week’s Comments) , 
in may be undiplomatic to raise the question, but it is 
evident that some control is imperative of the films we 
export abroad to give the suffering world some little 
pleasure. If Hollywood cannot or will not exercise self- 
control, then the Army or the State Department, or what- 
ever body controls the allotment of films, must step in. 

Brave little Austria has put up too gallant a fight 
against Red penetration to be demoralized in its youth by 
such moral sabotage from the United States. 
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Bipartisan foreign policy 


On August 17 Governor Dewey caused some concern by | 
his statement about Italy’s former colonies. He took the | 
position that they should be returned to “the Italian peo. : 
ple” under the flexible provisions of a United Nations | 
trusteeship. Was this an indication, as some writers con. 
tend, that he did not feel bound to abide by the terms of 
our bipartisan foreign policy? 

That policy began to take shape in September, 1943, 
when the House of Representatives passed by a vote of 
360-29 the so-called Fulbright Resolution. By taking this 
action the House committed itself to a policy aimed at 
United States membership in an international peace or. 
ganization. It took the Senate until November, 1944 to 
adopt its somewhat detailed Resolution. Secretary of 
State Hull furthered the cause when he broke all prece. 
dents by delivering a report on the Moscow Conference 
to a joint session of Congress in November. In April, 
1944 Governor Dewey gave impetus to the formation of 
a bipartisan foreign policy by praising a recent speech 
of Mr. Hull outlining our stand on foreign affairs. 

The core of the bipartisan agreement was therefore 
our determination to join an international peace organ- 
ization. Senator Vandenberg emerged as its outstanding 
Republican exponent. He succeeded in marshaling Re. 
publican support of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
which formed the basis of the United Nations Charter of 
1945. To this core were added our Inter-American agree. 
ments—and as recently as last spring, the European Re- 
covery Program—with all their implications. President 
Roosevelt appointed eminent Republicans such as Senator 
Vandenberg, Representative Eaton and former Governor 
Stassen to the United States delegation at San Francisco, 
with Mr. Dulles in an advisory capacity. President Tr. 
man followed suit by appointing Senator Austin as head 
of our delegation to the United Nations. 

On the other hand, the political agreements made by 
the Administration from 1943 on—such as the Potsdam 
Agreement of August, 1945, and all subsequent negotia- 
tions—have been the handiwork of the President and his 
own Administration, exercising constitutional authority. 

In our understanding of a bipartisan policy, political 
leaders should not attempt to reverse major decisions 
entered into in partnership with their own party. They 
may, with statesmanlike caution, criticize those in which 
they had no hand. They are surely within their rights in 
helping to shape future policies. But it seems doubtful 
whether Governor Dewey’s declaration fulfilled these con- 
ditions. First of all, he favored Italian claims in a state- 
ment to a delegation of Americans of Italian extraction. 
Appeals for votes under such circumstances, made by 
either side, hamper the formation of a sound American 
foreign policy intended to benefit our nation and the 
entire world. Secondly, he picked a topic of unusual 
complexity on which our duly constituted representatives 
are at present carrying on very difficult negotiations. Only 
a statement really clarifying the issues or adding force to 
arguments on either side could be regarded as a serious 
contribution to our foreign policy. 
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The Kasenkina case 





While it is quite possible that not all the facts in the famous 
case of the “kidnapped” Soviet teachers have yet emerged, 
Fr. Hartnett presents this summary of published facts for 





Robert C. Hartnett 


the benefit of readers who may find 
day-by-day reports confusing. 





On August 8 one of the most sensational stories of the 
“cold war” between the United States and Russia hit the 
headlines. It was at first portrayed as a tug-of-war be- 
tween Red and anti-Red (White) Russians in New York 
over the custody of Mrs. Oksana Stepanovna Kasenkina, 
a “fifty-two-year-old teacher of chemistry” in a school for 
children of Soviet delegates to the UN. When she was 
located at the Soviet consulate in New York, Mr. Yakov 
M. Lomakin, Consul General, said over the telephone: 
“She is here. She wants to go to Russia. She came with 
us willingly; we did not take her against her will. . . .” 
He immediately called a mass interview of the press. 


THE CONSULATE INTERVIEW 


Mr. Lomakin declared that, together with his Vice- 
Consul, Zot I. Chepurnykh, and the consulate chauffeur, 
after a physical encounter, he had taken Mrs. K. from the 
Reed Farm, run by the Tolstoy Foundation at Valley 
Cottage, N. J. Ranged against him in this thrilling “res- 
cue” were the aged Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, youngest 
daughter of the Russian novelist, another elderly woman 
and, later, a group of men. The “Whites” stoned and 
damaged the consulate car as the “Reds” hit the road 
with their prize. (Nothing has since been said about 
whether the car had been inspected to verify the alleged 
damage.) 

The central figure, Mrs. K., “obviously distraught” 
according to New York Times reporter Alexander Fein- 
berg, was produced at this interview. Mr. Lomakin ex- 
plained that the teacher had been ready to sail for Russia, 
with other members of the Soviet staff, on July 31 on 
the Soviet steamship Pobeda. 

“Suddenly,” Lomakin said, through his Vice-Consul 
as interpreter, “she didn’t arrive at the boat at the proper 
time and until now we do not know the reasons why she 
was not able to be on the boat.” Then, in his own Eng- 
lish: “At the same time they didn’t come either on the 
boat Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin, teacher of mathematics, 
and his wife, teacher of Russian languages.” The unhappy 
official thus revealed that boat-missing had grown to dis- 
concerting proportions among his flock. 

According to his version, Lomakin had received a letter 
from Mrs. K., postmarked Haverstraw, N. J., August 5, 
in which she asked him to “come down and take her, to 
help her to be free.” He chivalrously answered this plea. 
“Take me home,” Mrs. K. pleaded; “take me home.” 
The Consul General read aloud his own translation of the 
first part (“I am not an enemy. I am simply loyal to my 
country ...”) but skipped the body of the two-and-a- 
half-page letter. 

Plied with questions by Mr. Lomakin and his aide, 
who interpreted for her, Mrs. K. recounted how a certain 
“Dr. Alexander Korzhinsky” and a man named “Leo 
Costello” (who spoke Russian, but “more in English”) 


had tried to dissuade her from returning to Russia by 
picturing the Siberian exile or death awaiting her. On a . 
park bench “Costello” suddenly plunged a hypodermic 
needle into her arm. Then she blacked out. Somehow she 
got to her own apartment. 

The next morning, July 31, with the zero hour of de- 
parture approaching, Dr. Korzhinsky turned up again. 
She went with him (she could not explain why), gathered 
up her belongings and drove to a Riverside Drive ad- 
dress. Lomakin said Zenzinov, a well-known Social Demo- 
crat (i.e., Marxist but anti-Leninist), took her to the 
Reed Farm. 

Although the Consul had known since July 31 that 
Mrs. K. was “missing,” he admitted not having informed 
the Missing Persons Bureau of New York Police Head- 
quarters until he set out to “rescue” her himself on 
August 7. The interview ended. 

At the Reed Farm the police were told that the woman 
had left willingly. An unofficial informant said she left to 
avoid making trouble for Countess Tolstoy. According to 
the Countess, when the Soviet officials came to the farm 
Mrs. K. at first cried, “I’ll be shot,” but then added, “All 
right, I’ll go. If they shoot me, it’s the best way out... . 
I’ve made up my mind, I’m going.” The men on the 
farm, the Countess observed, refrained from violence 
when the teacher indicated her willingness to go. Countess 
Tolstoy promptly notified the FBI. 

Representative Mundt told reporters the day the story 
broke that the House Un-American Activities Committee 
had been looking for Mrs. K. for questioning, as she had 
indicated her readiness to “talk.” 


SAMARIN EMERGES 


Things were obviously going badly for the Soviet, with 
the Kasenkina story out and the Samarins still beyond 
their reach. The same day, August 8, Samarin came out 
of hiding at the behest of Victor Kravchenko, author of 
I Chose Freedom, to issue a statement which appeared 
in the New York Times on August 9. He gave as the real 
reason why he and his wife—and presumably Mrs. K.— 
had decided not to return to Russia the very reason most 
Americans suspected: fear of the Soviet police state. He 
threw himself into the arms of American public opinion 
and said he would welcome the protection of a subpoena 
to appear before the House Committee. New light was 
thrown on Mrs. Kasenkina’s alleged “abduction” by the 
anti-Reds when Mark Weinbaum, editor of a Russian- 
language newspaper, revealed that Mrs. K. decided not 
to go back while consulting him in his office on July 29. 
She explained to the editor that there were only three 
non-communist teachers on the staff of the Soviet school, 
the Samarins supposedly being the others. The official 
Soviet version of drugging and forcible detention was 
thus being hammered into pulp at every turn. Apparently 
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before Soviet officials learned how fast the evidence was 
accumulating against them, they swung into action on 
the diplomatic front and assumed an irreversible but un- 
tenable position. 


THE DipLtomatic FRONT 


Embarrassed as the Russians were to have the elusive 
Samarin free to speak his piece, the Soviet Government, 
through its Ambassador, Alexander S. Panyushkin, lost 
no time in filing a formal note on August 9 demanding 
that the United States Government release the Russian- 
born mathematics teacher to them. Since Samarin was 
still out of reach of both our own and the Soviet officials, 
Panyushkin called upon the Federal Government to have 
the New York police find him for this purpose. The 
Ambassador then called an almost unprecedented press 
conference to protest what he intemperately labeled the 
“kidnappings” of Mrs. K. and the Samarins by the Tol- 
stoy Foundation, which he termed a “criminal organiza- 
tion.” He charged that the Foundation existed in “direct 
violation” of the Litvinov-Roosevelt pact of 1933 granting 
diplomatic recognition to the USSR. He linked his spe- 
cific charge of criminal underground operations by the 
Tolstoy Foundation against the Soviet Union with a more 
vague but more serious charge of their being known by 
“some organizations of the United States.” This expres- 
sion, “of the United States,” seemed to refer to agencies 
of the U.S. Government itselfi—possibly the FBI—and 
amounted to a charge that our Federal Government was 
a party to the alleged kidnappings of Soviet citizens 
through its failure to take action against the Tolstoy 
Foundation. This is where the Soviet Government in its 
hasty outbursts far overreached itself. 

At this juncture the House Un-American Activities 
Committee intervened by issuing a subpoena compelling 
the Samarins and Mrs. K. to appear before it “forth- 
with.” Doubt arose whether American officers could force 
their way into the Soviet consulate to serve Mrs. K., un- 
less a magistrate was convinced that a crime had been 
committed there, and no attempt was made to do so by 
the House agents. As for Samarin, by arrangement with 
Kravchenko he came out of hiding again on August 10 
to be served with his subpoena, which automatically sur- 
rounded him and his wife with the protection of the U.S. 
Government and rendered him immune from seizure by 
either New York police or Soviet consulate authorities. 
On August 11, New York Supreme Court Justice Dick- 
stein actually issued a writ of habeas corpus on behalf of 
Common Cause, Inc., commanding Mr. Lomakin to de- 
liver Mrs. K. in court at 10 A.M. on August 12. The writ 
was served on Lomakin, who ignored it. On account of 
the Federal questions which arose, and after receiving 
through Governor Dewey a request from the State De- 
partment on August 12, Justice Dickstein took the writ 
under advisement and finally withdrew it. 

The fast-moving events of this thriller, first dubbed 
“bizarre,” took on the gravity of a round in the battle 
of the giants on August 11, when Secretary of State 
Marshall clearly intimated that 1) Mr. Samarin would 
be accorded the complete protection of the United States 
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Government on account of the House subpoena; 2) th, 
Soviet ambassadorial protest of the alleged “kidnapping,” 
was proved, by Samarin’s own voluntary statement to th, 
New York Times, to have been based on misinformation: 
and 3) despite any conflict of Soviet and American lay; 
our own law would naturally dominate actions in thj, 
country. On the same day Mr. Marshall took occasion t, 
declare, in answer to a question about our conflict with 
Russia over the navigation of the Danube, that we woul 
seek no agreement for agreement’s sake, but must alway; 
keep in mind certain fundamentals to which we attache 
great importance. 


KASENKINA FREES HERSELF 


The truth about Mrs. K. was all this time closeted jy 
the Soviet consulate in New York, where no one excep 
Soviet personnel was allowed to see her. On August |), 
shortly after 4 P.M., she literally “opened a window 
the West” by plunging from the third-floor-rear windoy 
onto the paved consulate courtyard. When she regaine 


consciousness at Roosevelt Hospital, she made a stats | 
ment to Deputy Chief Inspector Edward Mullins through | 


a New York Police Department interpreter: “I do not 
want to see anyone from the Russian consulate. | am 
afraid to see them. I fear them and I will not see them,” 

By a piece of colossal bad luck and clumsy diplomary, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov at midnight on Augus 


11-12 had presented to ow | 
Ambassador in Moscow, ¥. | 


Bedell Smith, an angry pro. 
test along the lines of %. 
viet Ambassador Panyush- 
kin’s note of August 9. Cate 
gorically denied by our An 
bassador on the spot, it con- 
sisted of allegations already 
undermined by Samarin's 

—_ statements, and proved con: 
pletely false the it following Molotov’s brash bluff by 
Mrs. Kasenkina’s leap for freedom. 

Seemingly thrown off guard by the Soviet ability igsid 
Russia and its satellites to brush aside unpleasant fact 
as deliberate fictions and to manipulate at will the testi 
mony of intimidated witnesses, Molotov blundered into 
protesting formally against “the United States authoritie! 
connivance in the above-stated criminal action. ..- 
Soviet methods were further unmasked on August 1 
when Mrs. K. told police that Ambassador Panyushkin 
had come up from Washington to try to force her to sig 
an affidavit that she was not being held a prisoner in 
their New York consulate. She refused. On her hospital 
bed and in the presence of witnesses she turned to Vice 
Consul Chepurnykh and said bluntly: “You kept me é 
prisoner; you would not let me go.” She said she jumpel 
for fear of what Soviet officials would do to her. In her 
first press interview, on August 25, she confirmed and 
explained her motives. 





What would they have done? Dr. V. Gsovsky of th | 


Library of Congress dug up an interpretation of Soviet 








criminal law reprinted in 1947. The refusal of Mrs. K | 
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to return to Russia could have been “regarded as a flight 
to the camp of the enemies of the working class and the 
peasantry and shall be qualified as treason.” She could 
have been outlawed. “Outlawing shall entail: . . . Shoot- 
ing him to death within twenty-four hours after the identi- 
fication of the person” (New York Times, August 13, 
. 2). 
, On August 13 the State Department repeated its posi- 
tion: the Russians could stay here if they wished to do so 
and conformed to our laws. No sharper contrast between 
systems of tyranny and liberty could be drawn. 
Accordingly, when the Soviet Ambassador demanded 
of our State Department on August 14 that Mrs. K. be 
delivered to Soviet custody, Under Secretary of State 
Robert A. Lovett immediately rejected the demand on 
the ground that our Government had no authority to 
place the teacher under the control of anyone against 
her will. When served a subpoena by the Un-American 
Activities Committee that same day, she was placed tech- 
nically in the custody of the Federal Government. 


“EXPLANATIONS” AND FABRICATIONS 


Soviet officials have made a holy show of themselves 
in trying to explain why Mrs. K. took the plunge: 

1) On August 12 Lomakin said he heard her listening 
to a radio account of her case, which upset her mentally. 
But Mrs. K. said in the hospital that she did not even 
have the radio turned on all that day. 

2) On August 14 a Moscow broadcast said her fall was 
“accidental.” 

3) In his formal statement to the press on August 16, 
Lomakin for the first time described the fall as an at- 
tempted suicide. Mrs. K. was looking out the window. 
She saw a crowd running towards the consulate from 
the Hotel Pierre. Out of fright she lost control and leaped. 

In the hospital she told police that she jumped to 
escape from confinement in the consulate. 

These “explanations” are about as consistent as the 
Soviet claim of consular immunity from police action. 
Soviet law itself, as published by the Soviet Ministry of 
Justice, rejects the pretended right of Mr. Lomakin to 
defy a habeas corpus proceeding (New York Times, Sun- 
day, August 15, Section 1, p. 1). 

Several specific Soviet allegations seem to be untruths, 
apart from the entire account of what happened: 

1) The personages of “Dr. Korzhinsky” and “Leo 
Costello,” according to Vladimir Zenzinov (who did help 
Mrs. K.), are imaginary. 

2) The designation of anti-Soviet friends of Mrs. K. 
as “White” Russians (monarchists and reactionaries) is 
flatly denied by all of them. 

3) The statement by Panyushkin that Samarin suffered 
from a head wound and hence was not wholly in his 
right mind was refuted a) by Dr. Walter A. Judd, a Con- 
gressman, who found no scars; b) by Samarin, who 
showed the wound he had received when he lost most 
of a finger, and c) by Kravchenko, who said in his 
August 20 statement: “When Samarin was teaching Gro- 
myko’s children he was normal enough. He only needed 
to make a statement against the Soviet regime in order 





to have the servants of that regime describe him as a 
half-wit.” 

When Secretary Marshall on August 20 ordered the 
USSR to recall Lomakin, he was simply telling Russia 
that we did not intend to try to carry on consular 
relations through deliberately mendacious trouble-makers. 
Of course, the order was also a slap in the face for Pan- 
yushkin and Molotov. We have no reason to pull our 
punches when the Russians do not even allow us to have 
freely operating consulates in their country. 

To keep the record clear we must remember that the 
entire investigation of this case was made by the New 
York Police Department. Our State Department made 
no investigation. All the evidence was transmitted to 
U. S. District Attorney John F. X. McGohey, copies 
being sent to U. S. Attorney General Tom Clark and to 
the State Department. The State Department’s replies to 
Russia have been based on the New York police investi- 
gation, reported to have been one of the most thorough 
and exhaustive ever made by that Department, which is 
equipped with an officer who speaks Russian fluently. 
There has been much talk of the possibility of Federal 
action under the Lindbergh anti-kidnapping law, should 
Mrs. Kasenkina produce evidence that she was returned 
from New Jersey to New York by threats. 

Contrary to the Soviet version, Mr. Marshall was able 
to point out that Samarin presented himself to the FBI 
voluntarily. He rejected as “highly improper” the charge 
that Federal agencies had been a party to any so-called 
criminal actions. He considered the conduct of the New 
York police when they inspected Mrs. Kasenkina’s room 
“entirely proper.” 

This Government recognizes the right of Soviet 

officials in the United States to take appropriate 

measures for the protection of the rights of Soviet 
citizens. Such Soviet citizens are, however, them- 
selves entitled to the protection of the applicable 
laws of the United States, and the Government of 
the United States cannot permit the exercise within 
the United States of the police power of any foreign 

government (italics inserted) . 

That is the real issue: the United States is not the USSR. 
The Soviets may be able to tyrannize over Russians in 
Russia, but not in New York or New Jersey. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of this amazing 
chain of events, outside of the exhibition it gives on our 
home grounds of what is ordinary procedure under So- 
viet rule, is that underlined by Kravchenko. It shows that 
“ordinary people are now beginning to break with the 
Soviet regime.” Olympic athletes from behind the “iron 
curtain” have refused to return. A Swedish “Kasenkina 
case” has developed. It takes courage and hope of success 
to make such decisions. Our foreign policy is geared to 
stiffening resistance among people all over the world. 

We should not overlook other aspects of this case. One 
is that Mrs. Kasenkina asked to see a Russian Orthodox 
priest even as her condition improved. Another is the 
way in which Dr. Grant P. Pennoyer, her physician, has 
utilized his skill and professional independence to fend 
off Soviet interference and save the life the woman very 
nearly lost in her historic leap for liberty. 
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Tito’s heresy in 
the light of facts 


Walter Dushnyck, author of the recently published pamphlet, 
“Death and Devastation on the Curzon Line,” has closely 
followed Russian expansionist policy for many years, and 

has contributed articles to numerous 





Walter Dushnyck 


journals on the purpose and plans of 
the Cominform. 





The spectacular Yugoslav crisis within Soviet-dominated 
Eastern Europe is not a sudden, accidental development. 
While the split in the giant Soviet monolith has left the 
world stunned with surprise, the seeds of dissension and 
destruction have always been inherent in the Soviet 
structure, large or small. Moreover, this first serious rift 
in the shape of Tito’s rebellion is as yet in its initial 
stage. To appreciate the extent of the damage and its 
future ramifications, we need only examine postwar 
Yugoslavia and its relation to the over-all policies of 
Soviet Russia. 

As long ago as May 30, 1925, Stalin, after having read 
a secret report about the conditions in Yugoslavia, wrote: 
“Tt is necessary to have in the program the aim of recon- 
structing Yugoslavia through a federation of autonomous 
national states based on the Soviet model.” 

Thus, more than twenty years ago, the Kremlin brain- 
trusters had meticulously elaborated plans for most of 
the European countries. Stalin’s Politburo knew what the 
Western democracies utterly failed to grasp: to enlist 
Eastern and Central European peoples one had to appeal 
to their nationalism and to dangle promises before their 
peasantry, who in most cases lived in abject poverty and 
privation. World War II gave Stalin the opportunity to 
realize the program formulated for Yugoslavia over two 
decades ago. 

At the height of General Mihailovich’s resistance strug- 
gle against the Nazis, there appeared a communist leader, 
Moshe Piade, a man of unparalleled will power who 
came from a Belgrade Jewish family. Under the name of 
Masho Djurevich, he was accepted by the Montenegrins 
as their national leader. After years of fighting for com- 
munism he came to the realization that Yugoslavia, com- 
posed 85 per cent of sturdy and individualistic peasants, 
was not fertile ground for communist dictatorship. But 
political power could be had, he saw, by fusing the dif- 
ferent national movements within Yugoslavia. So Piade- 
Djurevich proclaimed that liberated Yugoslavia would 
become a federated “people’s republic,” in which all the 
nationalities would enjoy full freedom and self-govern- 
ment. 

When Piade’s movement was well under way, the 
Politburo sent one Josip Broz to Yugoslavia, an old com- 
munist agent and a resident of Soviet Russia. With the 
all-out support of Great Britain and the United States, 
Broz became a powerful political figure under the name 
of Tito. 

As a communist dictator, Tito has used and is still 
using terroristic methods against his political opponents, 
including leaders of the Catholic Church. Yet his power 
seems to have some positive aspects as well. The most 
important basis of the power of Tito lies in his approach 
to the solution of the national question in Yugoslavia. 
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While the former government of Yugoslavia was domi- 
nated by the Serbs, Tito followed Stalin’s “solution of 
the nationality problem,” a “federation” in which the 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Bosnians, Montenegrins and 
Macedonians were granted “self-rule” government and 
even a local parliament. Although these local governments 
were still under Tito’s control and authority, they never. 
theless brought some measure of satisfaction to the great 
majority of the national groups as representing real 
progress toward their national self-determination. 

Observers point out, furthermore, that in the economic 
field Tito’s dictatorial regime has improved the situation 
of the workers. They claim that the effective value of 
wages has doubled in Yugoslavia, while under communist 
rule elsewhere it has considerably declined. 

Of particular importance are the peasants as a class in 
Yugoslavia. These are industrious, determined and in- 
dividualistic people, who are willing to work as long as 
they are left in possession of their treasured land. 

There is reportedly enough food in Yugoslavia. But 
what seems to trouble Tito on the peasant front is his 
inability to provide the peasants with enough commodi- 
ties in exchange for the food they produce. The country’s 
industrial capacity is unable to supply the farmers with 
the bulk of their needs, and Tito knows that he cannot 
expect help of any kind in this matter from Russia. Such 
help can come only from the West, particularly from the 
United States. A serious problem may soon arise, as it 
did in Soviet Russia in 1926, when the peasants, unable 
to get enough manufactured goods for their produce, 
started to limit their production. In Russia this question 
was met by enforcing collectivization, which resulted in 
an almost complete breakdown of the country’s economy. 
Tito, who knows the difference between the Russian and 
Yugoslav peasant, would not dare follow the Russian 
example. 

Furthermore, Tito, knowing well his masters in Mos- 
cow, is not at all deluded into thinking that Yugoslavia, 
even as a member of the communist family under Rus- 
sia’s protective hand, can discount the possibility of be- 
ing merged into the Soviet Union itself. There exists, for 
example, a very concrete plan for the incorporation of 
Rumania into the Soviet Union as a new “Rumanian 
Soviet Socialist Republic.” Tito also knows that the 
Russians will not stop at Rumania only, and that other 
countries, including Yugoslavia, are slated to go. 

Hence, since 1946 both Moshe Piade and Tito have 
secretly been working on the plan of a Balkan federation. 
Piade went to Sofia to confer with Georgi Dimitrov, dic- 
tator of Bulgaria, who was reported as being over- 
whelmed by the idea. The latter was careless enough to 
air his enthusiasm publicly last spring and was slapped 
down by Moscow and forced to retract his sentiments. 
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There exists a variety of reasons which precipitated 
the expulsion of Tito and his Communist Party from the 
Cominform. But there is at least one strong indication 
that Tito has upset the entire schedule of the Politburo 
for the planned conquest of the whole of Europe. 

The theory is advanced that the extremist faction with- 
in the Politburo, comprising Zhdanov, Malenkov and 
Molotov, has long urged Stalin to take advantage of a 
golden opportunity to seize the continent of Europe. 
The “Zhdanov Plan” had assigned a major part in the 
operation to Tito, such as the all-out support of General 
“Markos” in Greece, and organization of a communist 
rebellion in Northern Italy. Although down on record as 
supporting the “Zhdanov Plan” in principle, Tito is a 
hard-boiled realist and knows that in the case of an 
American-Russian war Yugoslavia would be one of the 
first battlegrounds. The “Zhdanov Plan” was scheduled 
to be put into effect last winter, prior to the Italian elec- 
tions on April 18. At the same time, however, Tito began 
his preparations for the proposed Balkan federation, thus 
secretly sabotaging Moscow plans. The same tactics were 
followed by Palmiro Togliatti in Italy, which partially 
accounts, at least, for the fact that the planned uprising 
in Northern Italy did not materialize. 

Tito’s action, quite coincidentally, was well timed with 
the unpublicized affair of Eugene Varga in Moscow in 
January, 1948. This refugee Hungarian was a top Soviet 
economist and a spokesman for the Soviet General Staff 
in matters of economics and political science. When the 
Zhdanov group in the Politburo was agitating for an 
immediate showdown with the United States, Varga re- 
portedly warned it not to underestimate the American 
industrial potential. He further stressed that the United 
States would not only be able to wage a successful war, 
but would become a centripetal force for all other peo- 
ples, owing to its technical superiority to Russia. Any 
warlike move of the Soviet Union would be countered 
by military action on the part of the Western bloc, first 
by small Powers such as Greece and Turkey, and then by 
the full deployment of American power. 

The top-level discussion in the Politburo was known 
in detail to all the Cominform leaders. Tito was quick to 
grasp the menace to his power should the Zhdanov fac- 
tion win. He was not alone in his apprehension; all other 
satellite leaders became increasingly worried over the 
prospect of an American-Soviet war, in which their capi- 
tals would be the first to be razed. They knew also that 
their countries would be subjected to a terrific process of 
Russification and that their even nominal “indepen- 
dence” would be lost to the MVD and the Soviet army. 

Tito, of course, was aware that Moscow was not so 
ignorant as to overlook the far-reaching possibilities of 
his Balkan federation. He tried anyhow. For implicit in 
the idea was the hope permanently to get away from Mos- 
cow’s control. When Stalin cracked his whip over Dimi- 
trov, Tito realized that his federation was but a dream, 
and it was then that he began contemplating a possible 
modus vivendi with the West. 

For almost four full months a secret war was waged 
between the Soviet Secret police (the MVD) and the 


Yugoslav secret police (OZNA) on Tito’s territory. Sev- 
eral attempts were made to organize an anti-Tito rebellion 
in the Yugoslav army and in the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia. Only when all Moscow’s efforts failed did the 
Politburo decide to bring the fight into the open with the 
blast at Tito and his regime by the Cominform chorus 
last June. It was at this final stage that the world became 
aware of Moscow’s internal difficulties. 

It is too early as yet to foresee all the consequences of 
Tito’s break with Moscow. Although the old unanimity 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union seems to per- 
sist in the United Nations and the Danubian Conference, 
the rift between Tito and his master in the Kremlin is 
irreparable. Unquestionably Tito has been marked for 
execution, the only question being how and when. 

In all probability Soviet Russia will resume her plan 
to push to the Atlantic, disregarding a rebellious Tito. 
For the time being, at least, the Kremlin will attempt a 
squeeze-out policy on Yugoslavia as it is doing with the 
Allies in Berlin. 

Whatever the result of Tito’s revolt against his power- 
ful master in the Kremlin, one thing is incontestably 
proved: the myth of the monolithic Soviet bloc is de- 
stroyed. A little more determination and effort on the 
part of the United States in face of the challenge of 
Soviet aggression would result in further disintegration 
of the Soviet regimes in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Russia could not stop this process without plunging into 
disastrous total war. 





Looking ahead 


Nearly 32,000,000 youth will swarm into schools 
and colleges this fall, predicted the U. S. Office of 
Education on August 22. Comparatively few people 
know the phenomenal progress of Catholic schools 
in the matter of enrollment. To supply such infor- 
mation, Dr. Francis M. Crowley, Dean of the Ford- 
ham University School of Education, will contrib- 
ute a factual article on this topic in next week’s 
AMERICA, which is our autumn education issue. 
William Grace will throw down a challenge on 
“Rationalism and Creative Imagination”; while ed- 
itorial discussion and book reviews will also speak 
some of the schoolmen’s language. 

On March 13 we began a series by Father Pierre 
Charles, S.J., the distinguished writer and scholar 
of Louvain, in our weekly column, “The Word.” 
The series comes to an end in this issue. From the 
many fine comments our readers have given us 
concerning his “Word,” we feel that they will share 
our regret that Father Charles wished to engage 
himself for only six months’ time, and our hope 
that his series may be resumed at some future oc- 
casion. He will be succeeded by a layman, Joseph 
A. Breig, of Cleveland’s Catholic Universe Bulletin, 
who will write each week in the person of a father 
explaining the Sunday Gospel to his little son. 
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Sister Jeremy 





Francis Sweeney 





On pleasant autumn afternoons when the breeze in the 
tops of the elms came and went with a sound like the 
indistinct conversation of friends, and down the slope 
from the convent to the screen of Lombardy poplars the 
lawn was green metal alternately chased and burnished 
as the wind brushed it, Sister Jeremy sat in the shade of 
the ivied porch and let her memory touch the years like 
the beads of her rosary. The sunlight, patterned by the 
leaves, made a lace of shadow and light on her veil and 
great white wimple and the hands that were always stitch- 
ing and darning now that the long labor of the classroom 
was over. 

She had never been away from New England. The 
scenes in which her blackboard-walled life had been laid 
were all typical New England places: Pittsfield of the 
broad streets and gracious houses—“Towery city and 
branchy between towers’—where Holmes and Melville 
had been at home; “The Blocks” at Holyoke, the brick 
tenements in the shadow of the paper mills; and our 
town which was an amalgam of the other two. 

She never forgot any of the hundreds of children who 
had come to her third-grade classes and tarried a year 
and then gone on. Sc many of them she had outlived; 
some had died in combat in two wars, bleeding out their 
splendid strength in defense of a climate of the spirit 
which they had sensed years before in her classroom 
when they had stood with hands on hearts and said “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag. . . .” 

The faces came back in a throng on the long afternoons 
when Sister sat alone with her lap full of sewing and her 
heart full of the voices of boys and girls. The voices 
called her thoughts ever more insistently into the past, 
and would at last rise into a triumphant harmony until, 
clear and beautiful above the others, the voice of Christ 
the Child would call her name. 

She and Tommy Ricks had a special reason for re- 
membering each other. It would eventually bring Tommy 
back to the familiar granite school with the great smiling 
windows and the lawns as green as leaves. The war did 
something to Tommy Ricks, mostly to his head and his 
heart. There was something he had to say to Sister 
Jeremy; he had pieced it together between the beaches 
of France and the ruined towns of Germany. 

You remember some of your teachers because they gave 
you lickings, or because they were odd or because they 
made you work. Sister Jeremy is remembered just for 
herself—the glowing, unmatchable, vibrant self of her. 
She was an institution in the parish; she had taught at 
the parish school for more than twenty years, and had 
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been there before as a young sister, so that frequent] 
the kids she taught were the children of those first pupil 
of hers. 

She was as competent a teacher as I have ever known, 
No university don ever professed Greek metrics or int. 
gral calculus more luminously than Sister Jeremy taugh 
catechism and spelling and long division. Perhaps she 
never heard of the phrase “dramatics of teaching,” by 
she exemplified it in the absorbing, tumultuous activity 
of her classes. She dramatized everything. She dared 
to learn, goaded us, praised us, drove us with pantomim 
and mock anger and affectionate exasperation. 

She had a passionate admiration for learning, anj 
would occasionally spur us to harder effort at “number 
work” and “language” by telling us of the marvels that 
we would master in high school. “History!” Sister Jer. 
emy would say, her voice ringing with trumpet-tones of 
enthusiasm. “Algebra!” as if once we had glimpsed i 
we could die content. “English and Latin!” she said 
shaking her head at the glory in the words. 

Though she was now quite an old sister, she still looked 


at the world with the discovering eyes of a child. And | 


she communicated some of her wonder at the tum of 
the seasons and the majesty of tides and sunsets and the 
color of blue New England dusk like the shadows on Ou 
Lady’s eyes. There was a “memory gem” she had us 
learn which began: 


Great, wide, wonderful world 
With the wonderful waters around you curled— 


We recited it standing beside our desks, with our am: 
extended, and Sister Jeremy stood in front of us with her 
arms flung out too, to the wonderful world she had re 
nounced. 

Without trying, without thinking of it, she inspired 
life-long loyalty in her boys and girls. Even in the mids 
of the war years, when she celebrated her fiftieth anni- 
versary as a sister, the messages and gifts flooded in, and 
the friends she had made in those fifty consecrated years 
came trooping in all day to the prim convent parlor to 
keep the jubilee with her. 

And from Rome came the scroll with the picture of 
Pius XII with his hand raised in benediction, and under- 
neath the words that told her that the Holy Father blessed 
her for the lifetime she had spent teaching and molding 
and loving third-grade children. 

I suppose Tommy Ricks never realized how close he 
came to breaking Sister Jeremy’s heart. He had a face 
like one of those cherubim in Murillo’s Assumption that 
surround Our Lady in a cloud of angelic childhood. Ye 


under the petal-beauty of ear and cheek and the well | 


boned nose and jaw smoldered hot hatred for all author- 
ity, even in its gentlest instruments. 
It was not that the things Tommy did were especially 
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original, but he was bad with so much enthusiasm and 
finesse that Sister Jeremy knew that she was dealing with 
no ordinary third-grade rebel. She had worked with chil- 
dren for so many years now that she saw them with their 
souls standing candidly naked in their eyes. Before she 
knew Tommy many days she realized on what field the 
battle was joined and what the awful prize was in her 
struggle with principalities and powers. 

Once she nearly lost him when, in the midst of a 
reprimand for some repeated insurrection, Tommy vi- 
ciously kicked her painfully rheumatic shins. When the 
Principal said that Tommy would have to leave the 
school, Sister Jeremy hobbled into the office and pleaded 
for another chance. The Principal was unmoved until 
Sister said: “But Father, he hasn’t made his First Com- 
munion yet.” 

Tommy stayed, for a while at least. But some time 
after the third grade he drifted out of school, landed in 
court a few times in his teens, and finally was caught in 
the great nets of the draft. 

During the war years, fellows home on leave often 
visited the school, sometimes going the rounds of the 
classrooms to show themselves in their uniforms to their 
old teachers, or to thank the children for their prayers. 

Tommy came back with his chest a patchwork of rib- 
bons that told where he had been and hinted at what he 
had done. (How Sister Jeremy would laugh when he told 
her that the red and white ribbon meant that Tommy 
Ricks, the terror of the school, had been cited for good 
conduct!) They say he looked like a young king as he 





came up the old granite steps, in his crisply-pressed O.D. 
black, his tan flesh scrubbed. 

He took off his soft-crowned air-force cap and went 
from room to room, tapping and going in for a few min- 
utes. Though he did not say it, the sisters understood 
that Tommy was trying to make what amends he could 
for the darkling intransigence of his boyhood. He went 
to every room in the school and finally came down the 
long creaking main staircase to the door of the third- 
grade classroom. He needlessly straightened his tie, and 
looked at his fingernails quite unnecessarily. His mouth 
was dry when he knocked. 

I do not know what Tommy would have said to Sister 
Jeremy. It was a younger sister who came to the door, 
a sister he had never seen. 

“Sister Jeremy?” questioned Tommy. “I thought Sis- 
ter Jeremy would be here.” 

“She used to be here,” the young sister smiled, “she 
taught in this room for many years.” 

“I know,” Tommy said, wetting his lips. “I used to be 
in her class. I was . . . kind of mean to her, I guess.” 

The sister smiled understandingly. “Is she sick?” Tom- 
my asked. “Is she at the convent?” 

“She died last summer,” the sister said carefully. “It 
was a very peaceful death. She had had so much 
peli...” 

Tommy stood for a moment with his head bowed and 
his hand at his mouth. And when the young sister asked 
“Would you like to say a few words to the class?” he 
said No, there wasn’t anything, really, to say. 
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Salathiel’s saga (cont’d) 


TOWARD THE MORNING 
By Hervey Allen. Rinehart. 458p. $3 


Three down and two to go is the score. 
Mr. Allen completes, with this volume, 
the third portion of his five-volume novel 
which will be called The Disinherited— 
The Forest and the Fort and Bedford 
Village have preceded this offering. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Allen sets 
his sights high and his vision wide; 
there is a magnificent sweep to his can- 
vas, and wide and painstaking reading 
in the byways of our colonial history 
is mixed nicely on his palette with the 
droll raciness of a good story-teller. 
The story in skeleton form is simply 
that of how a white man, Salathiel Al- 
bine, captured by Indians and raised 
as one, craves and struggles to find his 
Place again in white society. In this 
third volume, Salathiel and his Irish 
wife are on their way from the wilder- 
ness of the west to Philadelphia, the 
great city, the magnet of whose civil- 











ization has been drawing them since 
they forsook the forests. They acquire 
a little orphan girl as the first of their 
family, which will soon be added to by 
the birth of their child; they spend an 
idyllic interlude as caretakers of a for- 
est mill; they come in contact with 
itinerant evangelical circuit-riders; they 
mingle in all the hurly-burly of frontier 
life; as the book ends they are off again 
toward their city-goal. 

What is perhaps most attractive is 
not the over-all picture the book pre- 
sents, but the variety of episodes that 
crowd its pages. Mr. Allen, who can 
write dashingly when he wants, never 
hesitates to spend a whole chapter on 
such details as a sermon, an eccentric 
little Frenchman trying to get back his 
runaway slave, and others, humorous, 
tragic or homely. All these little vig- 
nettes fall into the general scheme when 
we remember that through them Sala- 
thiel is being introduced little by little 
to a civilized world. 

This volume can be read indepen- 
dently of the earlier two. It is a mellow 
sort of reading which convincingly re- 
constructs an aspect of our pre-Revolu- 
tionary history that is little known but 
fascinating. Harotp C. GARDINER 
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Conserve or starve 





ROAD TO SURVIVAL 





By William Vogt. Sloane. 335p. $4 


The story is told of a southern Wiscon- 
sin farmer who looked with satisfaction 
upon his spreading property and re- 
marked: “I’ve got a hundred eighty 
acres, the house, barn and stock, and it’s 
free and clear. It’s cost me seventeen 
years of sweat and hard work—and six 
inches of topsoil.” Since, other things 
being equal, only eight or so inches of 
topsoil stand between us and survival, 
the farmer was saying in effect that 
in making a living he had destroyed his 
capital. 

Mr. Vogt, who is Chief of the Con- 
servation Section of the Pan American 
Union, repeats the tale, without com- 
ment, in a penetrating chapter on in- 
dustrial man—the great illusion. There 
is no need to point the lesson after 
summarizing ecological facts about 
many countries and continents. Evi- 
dence is abundant that mankind, with 
its increasing numbers and deep-seated 
lust for ever higher standards of living, 
already eats into resource capital. The 
industrial revolution, which was to have 
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THY LIGHT 
AND THY TRUTH 
Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. 


This is a companion volume 
to the author’s SEND FORTH 
THY LIGHT and, though com- 
plete in itself, may be said to be 
a continuation of that work. 
Many who find difficulty in 
prayer will treasure these little 
volumes which are designed 
especially to help souls when 
they are tempted to slacken or 
even when they have yielded to 
the temptation. $2.50 
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bettered life, begins to make its con- 
tinuation precarious. 

Road to Survival is brutally frank in 
pointing out that, if we proceed at 
present rates of exploitation, soon there 
will not be enough land and water to 
go round. Already much of the earth’s 
surface is covered with man-made 
deserts, or pocked by gully erosion. 
Water tables fall, as greed, under the 
guise of free enterprise, upsets the hy- 
drologic cycle without thought of the 
future. As destruction spreads in wid- 
ening circles, atomic radiation and 
deadly bacteria recede to second place 
as potential killers. Out in front will 
be that most ancient of the killers— 
hunger. 

Some day ingenious scientists may 
effectively counter the world’s increas- 
ing food needs by teaching us to utilize 
the vast quantities of marine life that 
inhabit the seas. So far we have, for 
the most part, but fished the periphery, 
albeit with devastating results to future 
offspring of oysters, fish, lobsters and 
other inhabitants of the waters that 
cover four-fifths of the surface of the 
earth. 

The same scientists, or others, may 
show us methods of growing vegetables, 
cheaply and on a commercial basis, 
from chemicals suspended in a water 
medium. But even with the best tech- 
niques known, hydroponics presupposes 
pure water and an abundance of neces- 
sary chemical compounds, not to men- 
tion growing space—all of which can 
be secured in only limited quantities 
and frequently at great cost. 

Other so-called scientific answers to 
the progressive destruction of food- 
producing soil appear even more dubi- 
ous. Some of them, like artificial pho- 
tosynthesis, are taken more seriously 
in popular science journals than in lab- 
oratories and experiment stations. 
Science has done wonders in prolong- 
ing life and in rendering it more fruit- 
ful while it endures, but it has yet to 
revive the truly dead. And that pre- 
cious, food-producing topsoil which we 
can watch going seaward in swollen, 
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muddy rivers, is partly organic. For al} 

practical purposes the living portion of 
it is killed as we mine the land ang 
upset the life cycle and unleash the 
power of water. 

Mr. Vogt’s experiences with man’; 
destructive tendencies incline him to be 
gloomy about the future. He feay 
for the worst, and might be somewhat 
disappointed were mankind to ge 
enough sense to avert the impending 
disaster. Despite the pessimism with 
which Mr. Vogt’s reflections are sy. 
rounded, his ecological thinking is tup. 
damentally sound. You cannot increage 
a nation’s population, decrease its land 
resources through erosion, and raise 
standards of living all at the same time, 
Until the world learns to plan utiliz. 
tion of resources on a conservation, 
rather than an extractive basis, free 
dom from want will remain a mer 
catchword. 

But in talking of one kind of plan. 
ning—planning of births—so as to eas 
the problem by holding down popula. 
tion, Mr. Vogt gets into deep water, 
Were mankind to starve to death be. 
cause of depleted resources, it would 
still be unethical to resort to steriliz. 
tion and artificial contraception. Some 
popular journalists to the contrary, no 
reputable Catholic moralist will admit 
that the end, of itself, justifies the 
means. 

Mr. Vogt pays implicit tribute to the 
depth of Catholic conviction on this 
subject by speaking of ways other than 
artificial for lowering the birth rate, 
Catholic sociologists might well pon- 
der the responsibility which rests with 
them of encouraging conservation, 
reclamation and the discovery of new 
resources. And in our enthusiasm for 
sound married life, it would be well to 
recall more frequently the scriptural 
dignity accorded continence. 

The first solution to the problem of 
population encroaching upon resources 
lies in conservation. It is upon this that 
Mr. Vogt insists throughout his in- 
formative and stimulating, if somewhat 
frightening book. The saddening factor, 
as he takes pains to point out, is the 
short-sightedness of individuals and the 
failure of otherwise responsible gov- 

erments to plan for the best possible 
use of resources. 

Despite the excellent conservation 
work done in limited areas, the day is 
fast approaching when the world as 4 
whole must relate resources to men oF 
else suffer the fate that overtook those 
ancient civilizations which once flour- 
ished where sand dunes now are found. 


Witiiam J. Gissons 
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PRESIDENTIAL SWEEPSTAKES 








By Henry Luther Stoddard. Putnam. 
224p. $3 

Henry Luther Stoddard was born Oc- 
tober 7, 1861, and died December 13, 
1947. Most of his long life was spent 
as reporter, editor or publisher, but all 
the time Stoddard was an interested 
observer of the happenings in national 
politics. One of his early assignments 
was to cover Grant’s fatal illness in 
1885; at the end of his career he cov- 
ered the election of 1940. This small 
posthumous volume, edited by Francis 
W. Leary, was written by one whose 
experiences qualified him to write a 
“story of political conventions and cam- 
paigns.” 

It is not so much the position of 
President of the United States and 
what the incumbent does that fascinated 
Stoddard, but rather the selection, nom- 
ination and election of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. His interest was attracted by 
the personalities, the political maneu- 
vering, the trifling incidents that often 
became significant. From the time of 
the first national nominating convention 
in 1832 to the last one that Stoddard 
observed in 1940, he has recorded much 
of the color, excitement and behind-the- 
scenes activities of most of these quad- 
rennial events. 

Stoddard, however, touched only the 
high spots in the history of presidential 
elections. His own personal interests led 
him to stress certain campaigns and 
personalities and to by-pass others. In 
general, his own observations and first- 
hand experiences were the main sources 
for his information, although parts of 
the discussion necessarily came _ in- 
directly. Among the incidents related 
in detail are Blaine’s endeavors to gain 
residence in the White House, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s backing of Taft in 1908 and 
his attempted comeback in 1912, and 
Coolidge’s unconcern for the office. The 
book is restricted almost entirely to the 
two major parties; the important ex- 
ception is a detailed discourse on the 
Bull Moose campaign of 1912. There is 
no mention of the significant Populist 
campaign of 1892, although it was the 
setting for the appearance of one of 
Stoddard’s favorite figures — William 
Jennings Bryan —nor is any attention 
given to the five million voters who 
rejected the majoz candidates in 1924 
in favor of LaFollette. 

Presidential Sweepstakes is not a 
complete story, yet it is an interesting 
glimpse into the historic scene of Presi- 


dential elections. In 1948 it is especially 
timely. Tables at the end of the text 
furnish convenient statistics on the ups 
and downs of parties and the successes 
and failures of Presidential candidates 
from 1789 to 1944. 

Wituiam G. Tyrrei 





WASHINGTON WITCH HUNT 





By Bert Andrews. 
218p. $2.50 


When ten employes of the State De- 
partment were arbitrarily dismissed as 
“potential security risks” on June 23, 
1947, Bert Andrews, chief of the Wash- 


Random House. 


ington bureau of the New York Herald 
Tribune, went into action. His exposure 
of the Department’s bungling and the 
violation of civil rights won the Pulitzer 
Prize for Journalism for 1947. Now 
Mr. Andrews republishes this story, 
coupled with a chronicle of the Thomas 
Committee in its dealings with Dr. 
Edward U. Condon and the Hollywood 
witnesses, 

Mr. Andrews is to be complimented 
for his aggressive vindication of the 
wronged government employes. Now 
that the open season on Communists is 
here to stay, it is consoling to know 
that such an alert reporter is on hand 
to protect the innocent from inevitable 
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groundless accusations. Especially val- 
uable is the detailed statement obtained 
from J. Edgar Hoover as to the method 
employed by the FBI in investigating 
alleged disloyalty among civil service 
workers. 

Dealing with the Thomas Committee, 
the author tends to fall into the vice he 
deplores. He impugns the intentions of 
the chairman, and the Hellywood in- 
vestigations are rewritten in a manner 
not completely fair to the committee. 
Ring Lardner Jr., one of the witnesses 
cited for contempt, is asked to give the 
reasons for his recalcitrance. He im- 
plies the existence of a witness’ consti- 
tutional right to refuse to answer a con- 
gressional investigating committee when 
asked about his political beliefs. He 
misstates the point of the Schneiderman 
case. He falls, moreover, into the com- 
mon error of assuming that the proce- 
dure of the law court should be used 
by a congressional committee. Mr. 
Lardner expresses the hope that the 
Supreme Court will vindicate the recal- 
citrant witnesses. Such a hope, however, 
has no legal support or precedent. The 
Supreme Court has twice recently re- 
fused the appeals of those convicted of 
contempt by the Thomas Committee. 

When the reputation of a witness is 
damaged by an irresponsible statement 
by a member of the Congress as such, 
there is no sanction but that of public 
indignation. Mr. Edwards’ book is e 
timely and valuable warning against 
the excesses that mar some of the hear- 
ings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Rosert F. Drinan 
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PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 
26. Conquering time. Love, when true, 
never wearies; and when love is not 
genuine it is no love at all—any more 
than counterfeit coins are legal tender. 
Love, tired of loving, is whim or fad. 
We know that, and we Christians know 
more. We know through our faith that 
the Divine Word was prompted by love 
to undertake the tremendous task of 
our redemption. Propter nos homines: 
we repeat such phrases; we sing them 
occasionally, without perhaps under- 
standing well enough what they mean. 
Take, for instance, the Protestants. I 
cannot help thinking that all their ob- 
jections to Catholicism and its “claims” 
arise from a kind of short-sightedness 
about the immensity and the true na- 
ture of the love of Christ. 


Stop, please! (says the Man in th 
Street). I am thoroughly sick of qj 
those discussions between Catholics anj 
Protestants, and I fancy that a pinch of 
unassuming charity would be more ug. 
ful than a ton of triumphant contro. 
versy. Moreover, controversy is neve 
triumphant on “both sides.” 

Quite! (answers the Theologian). 
Don’t be afraid; I agree with you, | 
won’t argue the matter. I am a yer 
poor fencer; I just plainly state some 
truths. 

Well, go on then, but don’t indulge jp 
pin pricks. 

I said—and I suppose you wouldn’ 
question this principle—that a sound 
genuine love never wearies. It is always 
fresh and newborn, never wrinkled or 
decrepit. Now, since Christ is full of 
love for His flock, I can fairly surmise 
that this love has not undergone any 
change with the passing of centuries, If 
this divine love is less interested in the 
men of today than it was in the men 
of the time of Tiberius, I cannot recog. 
nize in it the true signs of real love. Up 
to this point, I suppose you agree. 

Yes, go on. I wonder what you are 
aiming at. 

Nothing far-fetched. Just plain and 
homely truths. During His Mortal life, 
Christ taught with authority, and ex- 
plained to his disciples the parables 
which they had not been able to under. 
stand. It was a wonderful act of love. 
Well, today, I claim the same privilege, 
not because I deserve it, but because 
the love of God is changeless. I know! 
am not worthy of it; but the same was 
true of His disciples. Now Protestants 
come and say that Christ departed from 
earth and left a book on the table when 
He took leave of us; and that I can 
finger this book and make up my mind 
about it. A book! But a book is a very 
poor substitute for a living person. | 
am not satisfied with written words. | 
clamor for a divine, peremptory author- 
ity. And the Catholic Church, which 
best knows the true nature of divine 
love, answers unhesitatingly that even 
today Christ is present and teaching, 
just as before. We call that the doctrine 
of the infallible Pope and of the Cou- 
cils. In His mortal life, Christ uttered 
stern commands, imposed some things 
and forbade others. For all the faithful 

it would be a joy beyond words to re- 
ceive advice and precepts from the lips 
of their Saviour. Protestants tell us this 
joy is but a dream; that Christ went 
away leaving a book on the table. We 
Catholics, we know that His love is not 
so careless, and that we can obey Him, 
Him alone, through the precepts of the 
Church. The disciplinary authority of 
the Church is founded on the ever- 
present love of Christ Himself toward 
us. In His mortal life Christ spoke to 
the sinners; they could hear Him say 
that all their sins had been taken away. 
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I claim the same privilege. Don’t say it 
is a dream. It is exactly the Catholic 
sacrament of penance, with the “ego te 
absolvo.” It sounds in my ears, and it 
is Christ Himself who acts through the 
priest. In His mortal life Christ actual- 
ly touched people. He laid His hands 
on the heads of the sick; He took by 
her wrist the daughter of Jairus; and 
in His arms he received the little 
urchins of Galilee. What are His div- 
ine gestures, today, for me? Don’t say 
I have in a book the record of what He 
did when J was not yet born. The ges- 
tures of Christ? They are the sacra- 
ments of the Catholic Church, to the 
last anointing, Christ Himself sanctify- 
ing His people. Divinely beautiful in- 
deed and perfectly true. That’s our 
Catholic vision of the love of Christ. 
Its name is the Church. 
Prerre Cuar es, S.J. 
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ROPE. One afternoon, in their beauti- 
fully appointed New York apartment, 
two handsome, well-bred and paranoic 
young intellectuals (John Dall and 
Farley Granger) strangled a school 
friend and stuffed his body into an an- 
tique chest. Thus did they give out- 
ward expression to their conviction of 
superiority over ordinary mortals. Act- 
ing according to a carefully laid plan, 
they turned from their grisly task to 
greet some supper guests, chosen to put 
their supposed “superman” attributes to 
the acid test. The group comprised the 
victim’s father (Sir Cedric Hardwicke), 
aunt (Constance Collier) and fiancée 
(Joan Chandler); a young man to 
whom she had been engaged (Douglas 
Dick); and a non-conformist profes- 
sor (James Stewart) whose bizarre 
philosophic notions were partly re- 
sponsible for the crime. It was not a 
congenial group at best, a fact which 
the two murderers had anticipated. 
They had, however, not counted on 
their own nerves giving way or on the 
professor’s talent for deductive reason- 
ing; the polite, strained conversation 
with its subsurface of irony and horror 
led inevitably to a revelation of the 
foul deed. Alfred Hitchcock has gone 
counter to all accepted rules of film- 
making by photographing this repel- 
lent story precisely within its confines 
of time and space, and has utilized 
these stringent limitations to enhance 
the suspense and to create a uniquely 
three-dimensional portrait of polite 
malignancy. Tough-minded adults, es- 








pecially those interested in the tech- 
niques of film-making (Hitchcock also 
does some notable experimenting in his 
first use of Technicolor) should beat a 
path to its door. However, since it is, 
literally, such a stunning contrast to 
ordinary screen vacuities, and at the 
same time an inquiry into a kind of 
outré decadence which has no connec- 
tion with normal living, I question its 
effect on an average audience. Unless 
the picture is saying that teachers 
should be very careful what they tell 
their pupils (and an otherwise very in- 
telligent script confuses this issue 
thoroughly) it is not saying anything. 


Merely as a tour de force of intellectual 
horror it represents the specific and 
compelling presentation of evil that a 
tragedy does, without any of a tragedy’s 
cleansing properties. (Warner Broth- 
ers) 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER, based on 
a radio playlet of the same name, tells 
of a woman about to be murdered— 
and a more appropriate candidate for 
extinction could hardly be found. She 
is a wealthy, self-centered, vicious and 
neurotic hypochondriac who has 
wrecked the lives of her intimates; and 
Barbara Stanwyck has an_ actress’ 
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field-day portraying her mounting hys- 
teria. While trying to reach her hus- 
band by telephone, she is accidentally 
cut into a conversation between two 
men planning a murder. In the course 
of the evening about half a dozen peo- 
ple call her up and tell her the story 
of their lives; and from each successive 
story it becomes more apparent—but, 
until too late, not certain—that she 
is the intended victim. This may have 
been effective on the radio, but on the 
screen the drama is unfolded in tor- 
turous flashbacks, and among them the 
suspense of the central character’s im- 
pending doom is almost lost. Also, the 
flashbacks themselves are embroidered 
with enough rococo incidents and vio- 
lent emotional upheavals to decorate 
ten melodramas; and the script writer 
had neither the space nor the talent to 
make any of them plausible. The film 
without a virtuous character is epi- 
demic nowadays; adults with a taste 
for that sort of thing should find that 
the remaining members of the cast— 
Burt Lancaster, Ed Begley, Wendell 
Corey and Ann Richards—set a high 
standard for unpleasantness. (Para- 
mount) Morra WALSH 


Parade 








AS WITH RAIN, SO WITH SUR- 
prises .. . into every life some must fall. 
. Last week saw them pouring down 
on human lives—falling, like the rain, 
on all classes. . . . Officials experienced 
shocks. . . . The Newark, N. J., office 
of rent control had to move because 
the landlord raised the rent. . . . Aston- 
ishment invaded families. . . . In Little 
Rock, Ark., burglars broke into a home 
during the night and stole the kitchen 
sink. . . . Surprising statements fell 
from the lips of scholars. . . . In Col- 
orado, a specialist in Western history 
declared that Horace Greeley never 
said: “Go west, young man, go west.” 
. Art circles were affected by the 
week’s trend... . In Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, an American artist was so 
pleased when critics praised a showing 
of his abstract paintings that he visited 
the exhibit only to find that his pic- 
tures had been hung upside down... . 
Jolts shook peaceful sleepers. 
Just outside Syracuse, N. Y., a man 
and wife were awakened by the pres- 
ence of an automobile in their bed- 
room. Despite falling plaster and bu- 
reaus, the couple escaped safely. . . 
The youthful autoist was arrested for 
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reckless driving. . . . Unexpected aid 
was vouchsafed to housewives. ... A 
Winimac, Ind., lady, at a loss for news 
to put into a letter she was trying to 
write, was on the point of giving up 
when a two-seater airplane crashed into 
her front porch. “It gave me something 
to write about,” she told police. .. . 
Meat-buyers’ eyebrows were raised. . , , 
In Kalamazoo, Mich. a butcher, 
ashamed of high prices, started hand. 
ing out to each customer an aspirin 
along with the charge slip. . . . Young 
eyes popped. ... In St. Louis, a com. 
pany offered children between six and 
sixteen the opportunity of getting paid 
for eating ice cream. The youngsters 
will receive sixty-five cents an hour for 
working their way through eight 
flavors, deciding which flavor is best, 

. Gratitude assumed unusual forms, 

. In Goshen, Ind., a stranger was 
given food and a night’s lodging by a 
mission. . .. Departing the next mom. 
ing, he left behind him a note reading: 
“Thanks for the food and lodging. In 
return, I fixed the light meter s0 it 
won't register.” . . . Humane people 
met with lack of appreciation. ... 
In England, a lady visited a home to 
collect funds for the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
During her visit, she was bitten by the 
family dog. . . . Both urban and rural 
scenes evoked wonderment. . . . When 
a Buffalo man had his right leg pin. 
ioned under a bus, rescuers were 
startled to hear him say: “It’s all right 
—it’s my wooden leg.” ... At a rural 
intersection in California, motorists be- 
held a man holding a huge sign read- 
ng: “Who drove the truck which hit 
me here on July 20? I must know to 
get compensation.” 


Some weeks surpass others in the 
quality of their surprises. . . . There 
was the week, centuries ago, in which 
St. Paul experienced a moment of u- 
believable rapture. . . . In a miraculous 
flash, the great apostle beheld what 
heaven is like. ... After the peep into 
heaven was ended, he found human 
language too feeble to convey the mar- 
vels he had witnessed. . . . The mind of 
man cannot even faintly conceive the 
happiness God has reserved for those 
who love and serve Him. . . . Friends 
of Jesus Christ on earth have the great: 
est surprise of their lives before them— 
their first glimpse of heaven. . . . This 
surprise of surprises differs from earth- 
ly ones. . . . It has a beginning but it 
has no ending. . . . It is a surprise that 
lasts forever and ever. 

Joun A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 





Poland’s boundaries (Cont’d) 


Epiror: Your editorial, “Where Poland 
stands” (issue of June 12), fails to 
grasp the thoughts of Poland’s Primate, 
Cardinal Hlond, regarding the western 
boundary. In a recent pastoral letter to 
the people in the West, the Cardinal 
writes: “Persevere that what you create 
shall be established forever.” The letter 
in the Inter-Catholic Press Agency of 
July 24 contains quotations of Pope 
Pius XII, who shares the Cardinal’s 
convictions. 

The Cardinal writes: “It is an evi- 
dent matter of record that after the 
monstrous invasion of which we became 
victims; after the incredible losses and 
sufferings in the extermination plan of 
occupation [by the Germans]; after the 
illimitable material losses and moral 
wrongs; after our heroic though gen- 
erally unrecognized keeping faith with 
the armed victorious allies, Poland can- 
not be condemned to pay for the crimes 
of others, in the formation of a new 
Europe.” 

Historico-philosophically, Poland’s 
merits for the cause of Christianity in 
the entire world are indisputable. For 
a thousand years of her existence she 
had been what the Popes called the 
“antemurale Christianitatis’—the bul- 
wark of Christianity. In conformity with 
historic justice, she should be rewarded 
or compensated—that is, by God, here 
on earth; for nations, as nations, do not 
go to the next world for their reward 
or punishment; only individuals do. 
Consequently, Poland has the right of 
inquiry into the wrongs inflicted on her 
by her tyrannical neighbor, who devas- 
tated her land to an apocalyptic de- 
gree; to secure justice and to de- 
mand satisfaction. The territory recent- 
ly restored to Poland had originally 
been Slavic; however, it was taken from 
the Poles by the Germans at a conveni- 
ent time. Truly, this is an insignificant 
compensation to ask for all the wrong 
done to Poland by the Germans. 

One more remark. The entire Ger- 
man nation must do penance for Hit- 
ler’s policies. Having the opportunity 
after the death of Hindenburg, the Ger- 
mans had not the courage to resist the 
demoniacal plans of their nazi leader. 
Since the German nation failed to rise 
to a heroic opposition of evil and to a 


heroic defense of truth under Hitler, 
the nation must now rise to a heroic 
act of penance to satisfy both history 
and God. For on this earth nations have 
the obligation of rendering a test of 
their heroism, not only of their wits. 
Chicago, Ill. Acnes BAJOREK 


Epiror: I think we all agree that the 
Polish-German boundary question can 
be solved only on the basis of facts 
and Christian principles. 

It is a matter of fact that Poland 
has five times been partitioned by Rus- 
sia and Germany. Moreover, at the 
sixth partition, enforced by Russia 
with the consent of the Allies, almost 
half of Poland was given to the Soviets. 
The Polish population of that eastern 
territory had been temporarily expelled 
to the Oder-Neisse region, from which 
the Allied Powers recommended that 
the German population be expelled for 
the time being, until the Poles would 
again be re-expelled to an unknown 
territory—since their homeland has 
been incorporated into the USSR. Cer- 
tainly the Poles are only indirectly re- 
sponsible for the expulsion of two and 
a half million Germans. 

The Poles believe that if Russia, 
Austria, the Baltic states, the Balkans, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, will take 
care of their respective German popu- 
lations, now crowded into the Western 
Occupation Zone, then, without doubt, 
all of those two and a half million 
Germans from Poland who sincerely 
do not wish to become Germany’s fifth 
column will easily find a decent living 
space in Poland. Germany itself, even- 
tually, even without the Oder-Neisse 
territory—if she peacefully cooperates 
with her neighbors, all of whom are 
economically interconnected—can and 
will produce innumerable industrial 
goods in turn for which she can buy 
more foodstuffs than her citizens can 
possibly consume. 

The Catholic Poles, however, do not 
believe—as B. E. Bettinger (AMERICA, 
August 21) seems to believe—that an 
act of contrition absolves a sinner from 
the duty of restitution, nor does it lib- 
erate him automatically from danger- 
ous habits. Therefore, the Catholic 
Poles expect some security against the 
seventh partition of Poland by her 
neighbors, and a just satisfaction for 


untold damage wrought to Poland and 
her population. Finally, the Poles are 
decidedly against any attempt to cut 
off Poland’s western territories after 
her eastern parts already have been cut 
away. 

As far as principles are concerned, 
the Poles, of course, are convinced that 
an adequate solution can be obtained 
if the entire papal program for the 
settlement of the whole international 
situation, of which the Oder-Neisse 
is only a small part, will be applied 
unequivocally by and for all concerned. 

(Rev.) Vavertus J. JASINSKI 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Epviror: I returned from Europe last 
year, where, after being demobilized 
from the United States Army, I helped 
rescue anti-totalitarians for the Inter- 
national Rescue and Relief Committee. 
Consequently I became tremendously 
concerned about the problems of the 
expellees. My interest in this question 
has continued, and therefore I listened 
carefully the other day to a heated dis- 
cussion among some Polish-American 
Catholic friends of mine on the hornet’s 
nest you have stirred up by your treat- 
ment of Germany’s eastern frontiers. I 
regret that I do not read your stimu- 
lating paper every week, so I had to 
look up the copies of June 12 and July 
17, with editorials on this question. 

For whatever it may be worth, I want 
to congratulate you on the statesman- 
like and Christian discussion of this 
question in your columns. There was 
not one social worker whom I met in 
my work who did not consider the new 
frontier up to the Oder-Neisse as fun- 
damentally inequitable. Many of them 
were so anti-nazi that they came close 
to being anti-German, which suggests 
that they could hardly be considered 
prejudiced in favor of Germany. 

If any one factor is likely to be more 
responsible than any other for making 
Germany a new war threat or for 
pushing her in the direction of com- 
munism, this influx of 10,000,000 ex- 
pellees into a smaller Germany is that 
factor. The frontier cannot be allowed 
to stand when the final peace settle- 
ment, involving Germany, is arranged. 

Far from sympathizing with German 
nationalism, I actively opposed it be- 
fore and since Pearl Harbor. But a 
just solution of the German frontier 
problem is necessary in the interest of 
all Europe and the world, as well as 
in the interest of a free and indepen- 
dent Poland itself. 

Francis A. HENSON 

Washington, D. C. 
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AM an ad. And everyone who has a job or 
wants one should know what I do. 


For it’s advertising—by selling more goods 
to more people—that makes jobs, and makes 
jobs more secure. 


Whether you want a job or want a better 
one, remember—jobs all along the line depend 
on somebody selling something to somebody 
else. And advertising is the lowest cost way yet 
devised to sell goods. 








HERE'S HOW U. S. NATIONAL 
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Advertising... 


Makes your job more secure 





This rise in the standard of living for you and yours is 
unequalled in all history. Advertising helped raise 
this standard—is needed even more today to sell 


industry's new developments. 
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That’s why advertising is called the spark 
plug of American business. Advertising makes 
the wheels go around. For advertising’s job is to 
sell. When more goods are sold, there are more 
jobs and better jobs for everyone. Selling less 
goods means failures, pay cuts, layoffs. 

So whenever you see or hear advertising, 
don’t forget that it’s helping you. If it weren't 
for advertising’s low-cost way of selling goods, 
you couldn’t have such a secure job or oppor- 
tunity in the future. 


OTHER WAYS 
ADVERTISING HELPS YOU 
AND YOUR FAMILY 


/ Brings you bettergoodsforless money. 


2 Makes shopping more pleasant and 
easier. 


3 Gears consumer demand to produc- 
tion, to create prosperity. 


BY SELLING MORE GOODS 
TO MORE PEOPLE 
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